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For the Register. 
SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 
NEW ENGLAND.  NO- XVII. 
UNIVERSALISTS. 

Rev. John Murray is generally acknowledged 
as being the *‘promulgator’ and the founder of 
American Universalism. Rev. Elhanan Win- 
chester, Baptist minister of Littleton, Mass., 
however, Was nearly or quite as early on the 
The former itinerated 
He travelled from 


ground as Mr. Murray. 
much more than the latter. 
New Hampshire to Georgia, preaching all along 
the line of his journies, and drawing dense mul- 
titudes to hear his eloquence and his doctrine. 
He then made a visit to Eng! ind and there re- 
ilized the same flattering attentions and popu- | 
larity. Having returned to America his course 
Ww as arrested by a premature decease. We be- 
lieve he died suddenly at the age of about forty 
years, and not far from the year 1790. 
. Mr. Murray came to America 1770. 
He had been edu- 


He was 


then about 30 years of age. 
eated a Scotch Presbyterian, but had recently 
embraced the views of the celebrated Mr. Kelly 
ef London. Mr. M. at the time of his emigra- 
tion was undecided in his own mind, on the sub- 
ect of entering upon the work of the Christian 
ministry. But immediately on his arrival, being 
called upon urgently and extraordinarily to 
preach, he could not easily forbear. He preached 
in different places of New Jersey, and in the 
cities of New York and Philadel phia. 
By degrees he 


Thus he 
passed two or three years. 


pushed his course Eastward ; to Harttord, New 


Haven, New London, Newport, Boston, Salem, 


. ? ) » vy 
Gloucester, Newburyport and Portsmouth.— 


Being a sensible, enlightened, gifted and fervent 
man, he acquired much acceptance and popular- 
itvasa preacher. For several years he did not 
declare himself explicitly on the point of unt- 
versal salvation. At length he became suspect- 


ed. He was inquired of and examine don the 


Manv of his admirers would not allow 


subject. 


that he was a Universalist. He seems never to 


have denied it, and as early as 1773 or 4, to 


. rant 
have made a fran 


k avowal. His first settlement 


was in Gloucester, where he continued for many 


years. but in 1793 was installed in Boston, and 


there finished his course ; a paralysis taking 


him off from his labors in 1810, and death re- 
moving him hence in 1815. His remains have 
been deposited on Mount Auburn,where a marble 
orave and 


monumental obelisk rises over his 


perpetuates his honored memory. This monu- 
ment was erected by the order, and at the ex- 
nse, of the Universalist Cunvention. 

Murray and Winchester are the Fathe?s of 


nens 


i 











Universalism in America. Which was the ac- 
tual pioneer, which the greater man, an ch 
accomplished the most efficient ] 
not prepared to state. Each of th 


ine, gained celebrity and made impression.— 


Winchester was very active, enterprising and 


laborious. He wrote and published a number of 
books which have been extensively read, and 
which, doubtless, have exerted a great influence. 
Univer- 
The 


furmer raade much account of a limited future 


Winchester and Murray, though both 


were not each of the same stamp. 


alists, 
punishment. The fact of a punishment for sin 
beyond the present life, he said was as manifest 
and explicit as the word of God could make it. 
But though very long and severe, it was not to 
The sinner could not deserve 


A God of all wisdom and good- 


be interminable, 
endless misery. 
ness would not create a being for so dreadful a 
destiny. 

Mr. Murray seems to have had a starting 
point, and a thread of arguments, somew hat dif- 
Mr. W.’s. He argued from the 


relation existing between Christ and the Church. 


ferent frem 


They are so united that the merit and responsi- 
What 


Christ deserves, the Church deserves, for they 


bilities of each become common to both. 


are one body ; He being the head and they the 
inembers. Christ having both obeyed the law 
ind suffered its penalty, the Church has, also, 
And the Church 


Christ 


done both; for they are one. 


sts of the whole family of Adam. 


consi 

sustains the same relation to the whole mass of 

humanity. Ile is one man’s surety as much as 
nother’s. He took on himself human nature, 


order to save all who partake of this nature. 
All men are His brethren, and as such He will 
finally own them, delivering them from their 
‘All 
we, like sheep have gone astray, but God hath 
laid on Him the 


Ilis stripes are we healed.’ 


sins, and from consequent condemnation. 


niquity of us all; and with 
Though Mr. M. 
seems not to have denied the fact of a punish- 
ment of sin in a future state, yet he made so 
little account of it that he has extensively, if not 
generally, been regarded as having altogether 
repudiated Mr. Winchester’s doctrine on that 
point. 

Dr. Charles Chauncey, minister of the first 
Church in Boston, embraced Mr. W inchester’s 
theory and published an elaborate treatise in de- 
fence of it. He grounded his argument on the 
benevolence of God; which, he contended, must 
issue in the final happiness of the whole human 
farnily. This book received an answer from the 
pen of Dr. Jonathan Edwards. As both the 
roponent and the respondent in this controversy 

men of first rate talents and learning, it is 
hoteasy, and perhaps would be invidious, to 
pass i 
merit of their re 
however, whic} 


spective works. The heart, 


‘teems with the kindly feelings | 


] . ; 
Wul more readily sympathise with 
Chauncey than with | 


of humanity, 
Edwards. 


ine, not far from 1790, Dr. 
Joseph Huntingdon of : 


About the same tj 


( oventry, Conn., com- 


posed a book, of some three or four hundred 


pages, in which he maintains the doctrine that 
all men will enter on a state of perfect happiness 
immediately after death. It is entitled, *«( ‘al. 
vinism Improved." The Dr. retains his Calvin- 


‘sm eXcept in one particular point, 
hounes 


1 He re- 
‘S the doctrine of a partial, and advocates 
that of a univ, rsal 


life. The whol j 
1¢ whole Bible, he contended. from be- 
ginning to end 


, election of men to eternal 


» Contains two antagonist princi- 
ples, those of law and 


mands and threatenings 


grrace. 


All the com- 
are the voice of the 
are .the 


But both cannot stand and 
Ifthe law gets the vic 


law; all the invitations a 
voice of the Gospel. 
prevail, 


nd promises 





summary judgment on the comparative 


tory, grace Is | 
‘ 














‘conquered and the whole human race perish. 
But if grace prevail, the law is subdued and all 
the human family are saved. And to which of 
these belligerent tendencies shall the vietory be 

‘The man of inspiration,’ says he, 

*‘ Where sin abonnd- 


accorded ! 
‘ shall decide the question.’ 
ed, there did grace much more abound.’ * That 
as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign, through righteousness, unto eternal 
life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.’ The Dr. how- 
ever, seems to have forgotten, that this judg- 
ment is given by one of the contendi! 2 parties; it 
being his position that the whole Bible is the 
language either of law or grace. There is no 
third party. It is, therefore, impossible for the 
Bible to decide this contested question, 

The Calvinism Improved was answered by 
Rey. Dr Strong, of Hartford, Ct., in a work en- 
titled ‘ Benevolence consistent with misery.’ 
And this work, in its turn was answered by Rev. 
Dan Foster, of Charlestown, N. H. Rev. Mr. 
Wines, of Newport, N. H., commenced a reply 
to Mr. Foster, but never completed and publish- 
ed it. He acknowledged that Mr. F. had written 
ably, sensibly and pertinently. 

In 1805, Rev. Josiah Spaulding, of Buckland, 
Mass . published a volume of 360 pages, under 
the title, ‘ Universalism destroys itself,” in which 
he reviews the different theories of Universalist 
authors; Kelley, Huntingdon, Winchester, 
Chauncey and Young,and endeavors to fasten 
upon them the charge of self-inconsistency and 
self-contradiction ; a description of argument 
which might, in the hands of an enlightened 
and ingenious man be turned very effectively 
upon that good, Orthodox Calvinism of which 
Mr. Spaulding was so great an admirer and so 
zealous a champion. 

‘The Universalists have now become a numer- 
ous denomination in New England and in the 
whole Northern section of the United States. 
The number of their ministers amounts to nearly 
with 


te six hundred. The offensiveness, 





which they have been regarded, has become 


softened; less bitter and intolerant. They 
have justified their claim to he regarded as sin- 
cere believers in the revelations of God, con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures. It is now 


admitted that Universalists may be Christians; 
that their bold profession of an unpopular faith 
1 


has evinced more of godly sincerity, than, as 


has been imputed to them, of unbeliet and wick- 
edness of heart. ‘Their influence has served, in 
some considerable degree, to correct popular 
error; especially the grossly inconsistent and 
abominable doctrine, advocated by Dr. Strong 
of Hartford, that the pure, self-disinterested and 
perfect benevolence of God, the Father of mer- 
cies, is consistent with the eternal and irrevoca- 
ble destiny of a large proportion, perhaps nine 
ns, of the human race to exqnisite and end- 
Fs misery! And that, for the glory of God! 


A worse sentiment, one more inconsistent, and 


libellous on the character of God, never emanat- 


ed from the darkened and polluted heart and 
head of Paganism itself! 

The 
it is but just to say, consists of a rare body of 
And 


indeed such has, heretofore, been its character, 


present ministry of the Universalists, 


* self-made,’ laborious and efficient men. 


when thinly scattered, and but few in number. 
Their moral courage and their tact must have 
been invincible,or they could not have sustained 
themselves against opposing prejudices and an- 
tipathies which were next to overwhelming. 
The literature which they have put forth, con- 
sidered in connection with their small advanta- 
ges of education, might even surprise us. It 
The works 


of Hosea Ballou, one of the clearestand strong- 


very justly commands our respect. 


est heads among the clergymen of New Eng- 
land, who, hike Wm. Cobbett, never wrote a 
sentence, ‘ not intelligible at sight’—of Walter 
Balfour, a patient and enterprising diver into 
the depths and caverns of Rabbinical and Ma- 
gian Archeology—of Hosea Ballou 2d., one of 
our best explorers of ‘older’ historical docu- 
ments and digester of the facts and doctrines 
them—of Charles the 


contained in Spear, 


‘come-out-er’ and anti-gallows man—Charles 
Hudson, J. M. Austin, O. A. Skinner, Paul 
Dean, T. G. Adams, Thomas Whittemore and 
of many others, have done much, not more for 
the reputation of their authors, than for the 
benefit both of their own denomination and of 
the Christian community. 

Tt will be asked ; ‘If the preaching and the 
books of Universalists have done something for 
good, ave they not done equally as much for 
put 
For if Uni- 


evilt’ There should, perhaps, an item be 
down on this side of @he acconnt. 
versalism be—and so far as it is, what most 
people have conceived it to be—a repudiation of 
the moral governmentof God ; it is, manifestly, 
a most pernicious doctrine. And it is not im- 
probable that a portion of Universalist preaching 
has verged to the anti-orthodox eXtreme, and 
tended not merely to damp, but also to kill, those 
wholesome sentiments of concern, fear and 
prayerful earnestness, without which, there will 
be little or no vigilance and self-denial in prac- 
tical life. The passions of human nature may 
be divided into two categories ; those of hope, 
and those of fear; the one, doubtless, as jm- 
portantand useful as the other. Nor should 
the former be cherished and drawn upon, at the 
}expense of the latter. Both are to have their 
, due action in the proper development of charac- 
ter and the right education of the soul. Re- 
vivalists have, probably, fallen into an error on 
the one side; and Universalists, into a like—or 
rather unlike—mistake on the other. 

The doctrine of Mr. Kelly, brought by Mr. 
Murray to America, which identifies Christ and 
the Church, and the Church with the whole 
human family ; which, by confounding manifest 
and just distinctions, annihilates the principle of 
personal responsibility, has, we believe, now 
become obsol-te. Few or no Universalists of 
the present day, defend the theory, but reject it 
as arbitrary, strained and untenable. Being a 
scion from the stock of old Calvinism which is 
how undergoing a lingering death, it naturally 
shares the same fate. No shoot can live long 
on a dead tree. 

The Universalists have ten or twelve weekly 
_Teligious journals, several monthlies, and one 
/quarterly. Their ministers are generally asso- 
‘ciated, on the principles of Congregationalism, 





and have one paramount organization. styled 
‘The United States’ Convention of Universa- 
lists,’ 
About 1820 a echism occurred in the body 
The seceders took the 
a name 
w! ,imates the principle on which the 
secession took place. ‘They formed an organi- 


of this denomination. 
designative name of * Restorationists,’ 


Rev. Adin Ballou. But both the paper and the 
organization seem to have been given up. The 
sentiment however, which caused the separation 
—the doctrine of a future limited punishment— 





jis still retained. It is, perhaps, favored by one 
| half of the ministers in their connection. It 
|thus appears, that though they all have one 
faith, yet they are not all of the same opinion. 


Ss. F 





For the Register. 
|HOW IS JESUS CHRIST A SAVIOR TO US! 
It is a very common remark with the believers 


‘in the doctrine of a vicarious atonement, that ‘at 
‘any rate there is safety in this belief, for in thus 


accepting salvation they are also equally subjects 
‘of divine grace with those Christians who deny 
this point of their faith.’ A more dangerous 
and fatal error never deluded the human mind. 
We cannot conceive of a more perilous state 


than that soul is in, which trusts entirely for sal- 


vation to the merits of the Receemer, and deems | 
, obedience and purity of heart comparatively of | 


little importance, if any thing better than ‘filthy 
rags.’ Fortunately there are so many human- 
izing influences in a Christian community that 
we seldom find instances in which a belief in this 


How- 


ever, we deeply lament the danger in which it 


odious doctrine has its legitimate effect. 


places its victims. 

We reject this doctrine, because it gives the 
Savior a character which he never claimed for 
himself, which his disciples and immediate fol- 
lowers never claimed for him—a doctrine born 
and nurtured of ignorance, superstition and sin. 
We reject it, beeause it dethrones that High and 
Holy God, every revelation and thought of whom 
fills us with love, reverence and adoration, and 
reinstates a character which we do not hesitate 
to say, we reco'] from, as from an evil spirit.— 
We reject it, because it throws a dark cloud over 
this beautiful world and obscures the great and 
glorious objects and ends of life. 

And what have we to offer in its place?’ A 


doctrine of convenience’ One that suits the un- 


regenerated soul, bends to earnal desire, and 


Most grossly is the 
But 
Our 


makes indifference a virtue ? 
Gospel thus belied and misunderstood. 
we trust ‘we have not so learned Christ.’ 
faith inChrist as one Savior, must be in perfect 
harmony with what we have learned of God's 
works and revelations. What God has made 
and pronounced good,we think it must be the di- 
The doctrine we 
The Sa- 


vior that comes to us shows us the enormity of 


rest blasphemy to eall evil. 


reject, presupposes natural depravity. 


acquired depravity, while the character of our 
heavenly Father grows bright in loveliness as he 
sends his only begotten Son to teach that true 
repentance ensures forgiveness, and that obedi- 
ence and purity of heart, is the only true prep- 
aration for heaven. 

Jesus Christ can in no sense be a Savior to us 
unless, through his teaching and example, we 
avoid those sins, the consequence of which is the 
only evil we have to fear. He can in no way 
‘give us heaven unless we are so pure in heart 
The 


to fear is not one remote, 


that heaven would be our choice. great 


evil which we have 
away at the end of, perchance, a long life,a 
judgment merely at the gates of another world. 
The thoughtless, hardened sinner, may well 
there pause and Jook about fora way to be saved. 
But how ean he escape from himself? We fear 
the evil influence of every day’s probation. 
would draw near and sit atthe feet of Jesus, 
that in the spirit he possessed, we may pursue 
our duties in life. And in this light how clear 
and delightful are even the crooked and rugged 
ways of the world, al! converging as they do on- 
ward and upward to heaven. We would cling 
to him only, who can save us from disobedience, 
inaction and impurity, and make us obedient, 
active and pure. It is not altogether upon what 
he has taught and done that we are to rely 
for salvation ; but upon what he is doing and 
will do for us. He still lives to make interces- 
sion for us. There is still a living influence 
from the Savior of men, to strengthen the feeble, 
to guide the doubtful, and to cheer the patient 
soul. 


We would be turned to Jesus, as we com- 


| 


mence on the duties of life. We would be saved 
from the follies of youth, from the errors and 
dissipations of early manhood, and from the sins 
| of mature life. We would strive to keep pure 


those capacities of mind about which we know 


so little; we would move on unflinchingly to do | 


the work we were sent into the world to accom- 
plish. 

It isonly in this broad and thorough sense that 
‘Jesus Christ ean be a Savior tous. Only by 
saving us from sin can he save us from the con- 
sequences of sin, whether in this world or the 


world to come. If we are not thus saved we 


are none of his. H. J. B. 
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FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

When you have sufficient intelligence to per- 
‘eeive what you ought to be, and judgment 
enough to discern what you may be, and de- 
\cision enough to determine what you will be, 
the next indispensable qualities to success are 
‘industry and perseverance. Labor is the uni- 
versal law, a law in which all who have their 
| fortunes to make, that is all the young and en- 
,terprising, ought especially to rejoice. Labor 
lis the grand magician, which is secretly con- 
veying the good things of this world from hand 
to hand, while mankind look on and wonder how 
it isdone. Who now possesses the wealth and 
high places of the land? Mainly those who 
| labored for them hard and long. From whose 
‘hands are they imperceptibly gliding! From 
|those who are too indolent to keep them. It is 
incredible what mere industry will accomplish. 
In this world of toil, 1 had almost said that it is 
the prime requisite. It is wonderful what de- 
ception Jurks under a few common words and 
| phrases in our language. ‘ What a fortunate 
man, we hear the world exclaim, when they 
see a man flourishing in his business. In nine 


| 





zation, and had a weekly ‘ paper’ conducted by 


We) 


cases out of ten, the very term isa flattering | 
anction, which the idolent or unenterprising 


|man is laying to his soul, that the only differ- 
‘ence between him and his successful neighbor is 
jthat of luck. In a majority of instances he may 
at a venture substitute in the place of fortunate, 
industrious. He may venture to say before he 
examines the case, that the ciuse of success is 
|the same as was observed of Julius Cwsar ; 
fi He alw, * sgceeded, becarse he left nothing 
undone . could secure success.’ 

| Let not the young man repine at the law of 
labor, and the inevitable and inexorable necessi- 
ty of personal exertion, which it imposes upon 
him. It is the most favoratle thing to those, 
who have their way to makein this world, that 
fom is among all the cireunstances by which 
they are surrounded. Jt is the great agrarian 
‘law, which in a manner levels all distinctions, 
land gives the poor man an inheritance in this 
| world more certain, though sot so extensive as 
the rich, in his own talents, feulties and capac- 
ities. By making all welfare and acquisition 
depend on Jabor, all mankind are provided for, 
j and all monopolies are in effect done away. 

} It is too common for young men to think the 
| highest good to consist in a life of ease and Jeis- 
‘ure, and those pre-eminently happy who are 
|previded for without any effort of their own, 
‘those who live on the interest of capital. It 
imight quiet the minds of such, to consider how 
i visionary this must ever be as a geneml thing, 
'and how much happier the world is i its pres- 
ent condition. ‘Too many young men start in 
life with the feeling that not to aceamulate : 
fortune, is to live in vain, and to miss the great 
‘purpose of existence. [Burnap’s Lectures to 
| Young Men. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH 
IN THE GIRARD WILL CASE. 
This scheme of instruction begins by attempt- 
‘ing to attach reproach and odium to the whole 
clergy of the country. It places a-brand, a 
stigma, on every individual member of the pro- 
fession, without an exception. No mimster of 
the gospel, of any denomination, is to be allow- 
ed tu come within the grounds belonging to this 
school,on any occasion, or for any purpose 
whatever. They are all rigorously excluded, 
as if their mere presence might cause pestilence. 

We have heard it said that Mr. Girard, by 
this will, distributed his charity, without dis- 
tincton of sect or purty. However that may be, 
sir, he certainly has dealt out opprobrium to the 

whole profession of the clergy, without regard 
| to sect or party. 

By this will, no minister of the gospel ef any 
sect or denomination whatever, can be authoriz- 
ed or allowed to hold any office within the col- 
lege ; and not only that, but no minister or 
clergyman of any sect can, for any purpose 
whatever, enter within the walls that are to 
surround this college. Jf a clergyman has a 
sick nephew, or a sick grandson, he cannot, 
upon anv pretext, be allowed to visit him within 
the walls of the college. ‘The provision of the 
will is express and decisive. Still less may a 
clergyman enter to offer consolation to the sick, 
or to unite in prayer with the dying. 

Now, | will not arraign Mr. Girard 
motives for this. 1 will not inquire into Mr. 

Girard’s opinions upon religion. But 1 feel 
bound to say (the oceasion demands that I should 
'say) that this is the most opprobrious, the most 

insulting, and unmerited stigma that ever was 
cast, or attempted to be cast, upon the preach- 
ers of Christianity, from north to south, from 
east to west, the length and breadth of the land, 
in the history of the country. When have they 
deserved it? Where have they deserved it ?’— 
llow have they deserved it? ‘They are not to 
be allowed even the ordinary right of hospitali- 
tv! Not even to be permitted to put their foot 
over the threshold of this college ! 

Sir, [take it upon myself to say, that in no 

country in the world, upon either continent, can 
there be found a body of ministers of the gos- 
pel who perform so much service to man, in such 
a full spirit of self-denial, under so little encour- 
agement from Government of any kind, and un- 
der circumstances, always much straitened and 
often distressed, as the ministers of the gospel 
‘in the United States, of all denominations ! 
| They form no part of any established order of 
religion; they constitute no hierarchy; they 
lenjoy no peculiar privileges—in some of the 
| States they are even shut out from all participa- 
‘tion in the politieal rights and privileges enjoy- 
led by their fellow citizens; they enjoy no 
tithes—no public provision of any kind. And 
‘except here and there, in large cities, where a 
wealthy individual occasionally makes a donation 
for the support of public worship, what have 
they to depend upon! ‘They have to depend 
entirely on the voluntary contributions of those 
who hear them. 

And this body of clergymen has shown, to 
ithe honor of their own country, and to the as- 

tonishment of the hierarchies of the old world, 
that it is practicable in free governments to raise 
and sustain a body of clergymen—which for 
devotedness to their sacred calling, for purity of 
life and character, for learning, intelligence, 
piety, and that wisdom which cometh from 
|above, is inferior to none, and superior to most 
‘others, by voluntary contributions alone. 

| J] hope that our learned men have done some- 
thing for the honor of our literature abroad. 1 
\hope that the courts of justice and members of 
the bar of this country have done something to 
elevate the character of the profession of the 
law—I hope that the discussions above (in Con- 
gress) have done something to meliorate the 
condition of the human race, to secure and ex- 
tend the great charter of human rights, and to 
strengthen and advance the great principles of 
{human liberty. But I contend that no literary 
‘efforts, no adjudications, no constitutional dis- 
cussions, nothing that has been done or said in 
favor of the great interests of universal man, 
has done this country more credit at home and 
abroad, than the establishment of our body of 
clergymen, their support by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and the general excellence of their char- 
acter, their piety, and learning. 

That great truth has been thus proclaimed and 
proved, (a truth which 1 believe will in time to 
‘come shake all the hierarchies of Europe,) that 
‘the voluntary support of such a ministry, under 
| free institutions, is a practicable idea. 

' And yet every one of these is by this devise 
‘denied the privileges which are at the same time 
open to the vilest of our race—every one is shut 
‘out from this, I had almost said, sanctum—but | 
| will not prof: 








or his 


ane that word by such a use of it. 

Did the man ever Jive that had a respect for 
the Christian religion, and yet had no regard for 
any one of its ministers? Did that system of 
jinstruction ever exist, which denounced the 
| whole body of Christian teachers, and yet called 
itself a system of Christianity ! 

The learned counsel on the other side see the 
| weak points of this case. They are not bliad. 
| They have, with the aid of their great learning, 
| industry, and research, gone back to the time 
of Constantine—have gone through the history 
‘of the Roman Emperors—the dark ages and the 
‘intervening period—down to the settlement of 
these colonies ; they have explored every nook 
|and corner of religious and Christian history, to 
find out the various meanings and uses of Chris- 
‘tian charity; and yet, with all their skill and 
,all their research, they have not been able to 
| discover any thing which has ever been regard- 
‘ed as a Christian charity, which sets such an 
‘opprobrium upon the forehead of all its minis- 
‘ters. If, with all their endeavors, they can find 
‘any one thing which has been so regarded, they 
may have their college, and make the most of it. 

The thing does npt exist—it never had a be- 
|ing—history does not record it—common sense 
revolts atit. * . * . * 

This scheme of education is derogatory to 
Christianity, because it proceeds upon the pre- 
| sumption that the Christian religion is not the 


ionly true foundation, or any necessary founda- 


| 


tion, of morals. The ground taken is, that re- 
ligion is not necessary to morality; that benev- 
olence may be ensured by habit, and that all the 
virtues may flourish, and be safely left to the 
chance of flourishing, without touching the wa- 
ters of the living spring of religious responsibil- 
ity. With him who thinks thus, what can be 
the value of the Christian revelation? So the 
Christian world has not thought; for with that 
Christian world, throughout its broadest extent, 
it has been. and is, held as a fundamental truth, 
that religion is the only solid basis of morals, 
and that moral instruction, not resting this 
basis, is only a building upon sand. 4..J at 
what age of the Christian era have those who 
professed to teach the Christian religion, or to 
believe in its authority and importance, not in- 
sisted on the absolute necessity of inculcating its 
principles and its precepts into the minds of the 
young? In what age, by what sect, where, 
when, by whom, has religious truth been ex- 
cluded from the education of youth? No where; 
never. Every where, and all times, it has been, 
and it is, regarded as essential. Itis of the es- 
sence, the vitality, of useful instruction. 
all this, Mr. Girard dissents. 


Christian mankind, from all common conviction, 
and from the results of all experience, but he 
dissents, also, from still higher authority—the | 
| word of God itself. My learned friend has re- | 
| ferred, with propriety, to one of the commands | 
| 








of the Decalogue ; but there is another, a first | 





eminent men; we must have parted with them 
in the course of nature ; but that which we are 
now considering, strikes a wider blow ; it strikes 
at a nation’s life. 

I say, ata nation’slife; for unless this gov- 
ernment is administered in a true conscience and 
in the fear of God, it bodes evil to us; we have 
no right to expect good from it ; and it will nev- 
er work out the good results which we profess 
to expect from a free State. This is the second 
consideration which I wish to lay before you. 

I am willing to admit that in speaking of the 
divorce of religion from politics, I have used 
strong language. I have done so, not because 
this is the only instance of such fearful and fatal 
mistake. Religion is divorced also, and that too, 
alas! by much of our eeligious teachings, from 
trade, from labor, from amusement, from society, 
from the whole of life. But [ have represented 
this fact strongly in regard to office, because I 
think that religious principles are considered as 
having less to do with the administration of gov- 
ernment than with any other department of life. 
And I have done so, too, because I believe that 


From | these principles are more important in this rela- 
His plan denies tion, if possible, than in any other ; and because 
the necessity and the propriety of religious in-/|1 hold also, contrary to the common opinion, 
struction as a part of the education of youth.— | that no man is so much bound to reverence an 
He dissents, not only from all the sentiments of authority above him, as he who is on earth the 


representative and image of that authority. 
[Rev. Orville Dewey’s Sermon. 


NO SCHOOLS WITHOUT A BISHOP. 


Dear Sir,—Will you allow an old subscriber 





commandment, and that is a precept of religion, | 0 your independent paper, to express, as well 


| and it is in subordination to this, that the moral | 
precepts of the Decalogue are proclaimed. This 
| first gre&t commandment teaches man that there | 
is one, and only one, great first eause—one, and | 
| only one, proper object of human worship.— | 
| This is the great, the ever fresh, the overflow- | 
| ing fountain of all revealed truth. Without it, | 
| human life is a desert, of no known termination | 
on any side, butshut in on all sides by a dark 
and impenetrable horizon. Without the light 
of this truth, man knows nothing of his origin, | 
and nothing of hisend. And when the Deea- 
logue was delivered to the Jews, with this great 


announcement and command at its head, what ! 


said the inspired lawgiver? that it should be 
kept from children? that it should be reserved 
/as a communication fit only for mature age 7— 
I’ar, far otherwise. ‘And these words, which 
[ command thee this day, shall be in thy heart. 
And thou shalt teach them dilligently unto thy 
children, and shall talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, When thou liest down, and when thou ris- 
eth up.’ 

There is an authority still more imposing and 
awful. When little children were brought into 
the presence of the Son of God, his Disciples 
proposed to send them away ; but he said, ‘suf- 
fer little children to come unto me’—unto me ; 
he did net send them first for lessons in morals 
to the schools of the Pharisees or to the unbe- 
lieving Sadducees, nor to read the precepts and 
lessons phylacterved on the garments of the Jew- 
ish priesthood ; he said nothing of different | 
creeds or clashing doctrines; but he opened at 

once to the youthful mind the everlasting foun- 
tain of living waters, the only source of immor- 


as he may, certain fears that are floating in his 
mind, and that pertain, as he thinks, to two of 
the greatest interests of our country—religious 
freedom and -free schools. In the Christian 
Witness, the organ of the Episcopalian sect in 
this city, and perhaps in New England, two 
pieces have been published, in opposition to the 
School System of Massachusetts, and calculated 
to lead the unwary into error, because specious- 
ly proposing to reform and improve the institu- 
tions that would never have been founded, proba- 
bly, had it depended upon their sect. 

In England, for many years, the Dissenters, 
who constitute a very large minority of the na- 
tion, have been anxious to procure from the 
government, something like a system of free 
schools, to check, if possible, the downward 
course of the mass to ignorance and irreligion, 
and to remove from their country the reproach 
of being the only country of Europe, having 
any claims to civilization, that has no system of 
general education. Every such attempt has 
been viewed with jealousy, and frustrated by 
the bigotry of the national church, which will 
consent to no system, unless the doctrines and 
forms of their church are exclusively taught in 
every school, and, of course, unless every 
teacher is an Episcopalian. ‘The Dissenters, 


'relying upon their increasing strength, will not 


| tal truths ; ‘Suffer little children to come unto | 


| me.’ 


| gation. It addresses itself to-day with the same 


And that injunction is of perpetual obli- | 


| 


earnestness and the same authority which at- | 
tended its first utterance to the Christian world. | 
It is of foree every where, and at all times. It | 
; lernment, a system, which is neither more nor 


extends to the ends of the earth, it will reach to 
the end of time, always and every where sound- 


ing in the ears of men, with an emphasis which | 


no repetition can weaken, and with an authority 
which nothing can supersede— Suffer little chil- 
| dren tocome unto me.’ 





. 
THE CONNECTION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
AND RELIGION. 

Must we not say, in the first place, that in 
these modern times, this connection is, to a fear- 

| ful extent, over-looked and disregarded! Nay, 
and is not this a peculiar and alarming tendency 
|of our own institutions? In the most ancient 
times, the king was also the priest of his people. 
In Jater days, under monarchieal forms, Religion 
has been closely associated with the State ; nay, 


has been made dependent on the State. We 
i have thought it wise to break this bond. But 


| in setting Religion free from the Government, 
/have we not set it loose in our thoughts, 

from the great presiding order of the State? 
| We have thought of Government as an exclu- 
| sively political instrument. Since it shall not 
| support or control religion, it shall have nothing 


| 
! 


| 


{ 
| 
| 
' 
} 
| 


| 


' 


agree to any such condition, and the church of 
England is allowing another generation of 


children to grow up in ignorance and crime, ” 
| rather than allow equal privileges to all the sects; 


that is, the Hierarchy of England relies upon 
the ignorance of the people for its continuance, 


| and is afraid to risk the consequences of enlight- 


ening them by a system like that of Massachu- 
setts. 

Scotland has long had a system of free 
schools, or rather of public schools, for they 
can hardly be called free, while the pupils are 
required to pay a fee, however small] ; and Ire- 
land has lately wrung from the reluctant gov- 


less than what the English are denied at home 2 
It is a fact, that the English church has vielded 
more to the Catholics of Ireland, than to the 
Protestants of England, and schools have been 
established there under the joint supervision of 
Episcopalians and Catholics, from which all 
doctrinal instruction and all sectarianism is 
strictly excluded, as in Massachusetts. ‘The 
consequence is, that Ireland is fast rising in 
moral and intellectual power, and England is 
sinking into ignorance, vice and irreligion. 
These facts nobody can disprove ; nobedy at- 
tempts to disprove them in England ; but in this 
country it seems to be heresy to assert them, 
because the assertion is a reflection upon Epis- 
copacy in England, and the sympathy between 
that and Episcopacy in New England is so 
strong that the reflection upon one is a refiec- 
tion upon the other also. Many circumstances 
prove that this strange sympathy exists. The 
Episcopacy of America has of late looked up to 
that of England, with filial affection, if not with 
menial servility, and it seems to act only with a 
view to subserve the designs of that corrupt 
hierarchy: We should not be surprised to see 


'to do with religion ; and we bave imagined, I} an Archbishop placed over the Episcopalians in 
‘fear, that it can go on prosperously without | the United States, by the Head of the English 


| religion in any sense- 


{asking concerning the candidate for office, 


Who ever thinks of | church, just as the Pope has placed ene over 


the Catholics. ‘The American Bishops think as 


whether he is a devout man; whether he Jooks | much of a smile from the Archbishop of Can- 
| up to heaven for light and guidance ; whether he terbury, as the Catholics do of a compliment 
| eares for the will of God ; whether he.venerates | from Rome, and this subserviency to foreign in- 
| that power above, in the fear of which alone, | fluence is too apparent to be concealed, and its 
| can there ever be any safe and just Government? | influence upon our institutions is beginning to be 
| Is it then to be thought strange or surprising, | felt, as I shall now attempt to show. 


| if the arena of our politics is utterly bare and 


| 


The copious extracts from the late Report of 


barren of that high influence; if verdure and | the Secretary of the Board of Education, lately 
| flowers from the mountain-side were as soon, to | published in the Courier, must have informed 
| be looked for in our beaten and-dusty streets ; if | your readers that that distinguished philanthro- 
| the seat of Government is, during the session of | pist, after having acquired a thorough knowledge 


Congress, a scene of stupendous immortality ; if | of our school system and the condition of our 
| the very idea of religion and sanctity there, | schools, by personal inspection for five or six 


| meets but with the sneers and ridicule ofa whole | years, visited Europe to examine her school 


] say not what justice or injustice 
| there isin this estimate. I would fain believe 
| that it is not the true one. I say not how much 
| or how little religion there is in the hearts of our 


people t 


God ; 1 know there are those among them who 
| fecl a sense of their sacred responsibility. 
'1 complain—in grief and bitterness of sorrow I 
complain—of this state of mind among the peo- 
ple. Iam struck with amazement and horror at 
this severance in the common idea of religion 
from polities. It seems to me at times as if all 
faith in political morality and religion, had gone 
out from the heart of this nation. When we 
pray, as we do on the Sabbath days, that our 
rulers may be men, fearing God ; when we pray 
for our Congress, that God would breathe into 
the hearts of its members a true conscience and 
a sacred piety ; is there any prayer that we ever 
offer in the sanctuary, which we so completely 
despair of having answered? Oh! my brethren 
has itcome to this! Are we in such utter de- 
spair of having conscientious and God-fearing 
legislators and rulers, that we will not believe 
that Almighty God himselfcan make them such? 
Would that this might be a monitory, a startling 
thought in the purlieus of the halls of debate! 
Would that this thought might go into secret 
chainbers, and say in some conscious hearts, 
‘the great people whom we represent, even 
when on bended knees before God, pray in de- 
spair when they pray for us!” I speak not this 
irreverently of our rulers ; I speak it not indis- 
criminately; [say it with deference for their 
place; but out of this dread apprehension we 
feel, and I might say out of very agony, I must 
speak. ‘here are interests involved here—of 
millions of beings, and of coming millions yet 
unborn—which will not permit us to keep si- 
lence ; which might open the lips of death to 
speak. We ourselves are parties to this high 
compact o! Government ; and we cannot permit 
any man, because invested with office, to escape 
from this great bond. And Ido say moreover, 
whatever be the truth, that this admitted sever- 
ance of polities from religion and conscience, 
‘this terrible distrust which has settlef upon the 
heart of the nation, is such a calamity that we 
might well sit down this day, in sackcloth and 
ashes, to mourn over it. The wail that has ris- 
en from the late awful catastrophe,. is not so 
mournful as this dark cloud of despondency be- 
neath which we are sitting. Wecan part with 





rulers ; [leave that to their conscience and their | 
jas important; and as he has poured out the 


But | 


| 


| 
| 
! 
| 
{ 








system, and transfer such improvements as he 
might discover, to our own. As the visit must 
have cost him double what he draws from the 
public treasury, no outfit having been allowed 
as in foreign missious of not one millienth part 


knowledge obtained as freély and widely as pos- 
sible, in the Common School Journal, and in his 
Annual Report to the Board, instead of writing 
a book and thus obtaining full remuneration for 
his expenditures, it is fair to conclude that he 
had no motive but that elevated one, which 
seems to have guided him from the first, ‘he ele- 
vation of the people by the wnprovement of the 
Common Schools. 

In the Journal and the Report, the said See- 
retary, not having the fear of the mitre before 
his eyes, has honestly told the truth in regard 
to the deplorable condition of the mass of the 
English nation, and it seems to have given of- 
fence to Episcopolians on this side of the water, 
for they seem to have concluded that our coun- 
trymen would infer that, if Episcopacy has cre- 
ated and is willing to perpetuate such a state of 
things as exists there, there must be some in- 
herent defect in that church, and a suspicion 
wil] fall upon the tendency of E:piscopacy in the 
abstract. ‘The Secretary makes no such infer- 
ence, however, and probably never dreamed of 
giving offence to a sect here, who really have 
no more tv do with the Church of England than 
she has with her mother, the typical harlot of 
Babylon. Yet the Christian Witness, in the 
most unchristian spirit, and in utter disregard of 
that commandment which says, ‘ Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor,’ has 
commenced an attack upon the Secretary and 
the Board, and through them is aiming a blow 
at the school system itself. meer. 

In a late number of that paper, allusion 1s 
made to the remarks of Mr. Webster on the 
Girard Will, and strong commendation 1s be- 
stowed upon his defence of Christianity against 
the restrictions of the will; but, not content 
with this act of justice, a contrast 18 instituted 
between the provisions of the will and those of 
our school system, attributing the latter to the 
Secretary of the Board, and boldly charging 
upon the system which allows the scriptures to 
be read, and the two greatest commandments, 
Love to God and Love to man, and all the law 
and the prophets that hang upon them to be 
taught, and only excludes sectarianism, the 








pie —— tr saaned to the will 
is groundless ro os sar lye — 
SS, € comparison so unfair, 
| re ee no one can avoid suspect- 
j ing s npure motive. We shall see pres- 
ently what it is. 

In the Witness of last week, the editor, or 
some one of them, attempts to defend the posi- 
tion taken in the former number, and, in so many 
words, charges the Secretary with a design to 
promote or produce irreligion by exeluding doc- 
trinal, that is, sectarian instruction from the 
schoo]. ° The Secretary is competent to defend 
himsel1, and the Board, which includes men of 
all the leading sects, not excepting the Episco- 
palian, will no doubt look into the matter and 
expose the false witness; but before they can 
move in this matter, the lie may travel through 
the land. It would be a sufficient defence of 
the Secretary to say that the Board have left 
the schools, in regard to religious instruction, 
| just where they found them, and can the Wit- 
ness be so dull as not to know that a different 
course would have instantly annihilated the 
Board? Ifthe Witness expects that all the Or- 
thodox sects will unite with Episcopalians in in- 
| troducing their peculiar tenets into the schools, 
he shows a remarkable ignorance of history, and 
of the state of feeling among these independent 
Christians. We should like to see him going 
to the Congregational churches of the descend- 
1 ants of the Puritans, whom his church drove into 
the wilderness ; or to the Methodists, who re- 
/ nounced his church a century ago for its ungod- 
| liness ; or to the Presbyterians, who are now 
, contributing to support the Scotish kirk against 
the oppression of English hierarchy. These 
| sects are aware of the offensive pretensions of 
| Episcopacy, and will hardly be induced to co- 
| operate with those whoare now attempting to 
| establish a dogma that strikes alike at all of 

them, the dogma that there is ‘no church with- 
| out a bishop.’ 

Fortunately for the cause of religious liberty, 
the believers in no one dogma are sufficiently 
numerous and powerful to dictate to the rest, 
and we have a great safeguard in the multiplici- 
ty of sects. The moment that either begins to 
assume superiority, as the Episcopalians are in- 
clined to do, that moment the rest will unite and 
teach the offender better. The very moment 
that one attempts to introduce into the schools a 
dogma offensive to the rest, that moment the rest 

| will resist, and if they cannot obtain redress, 
will withdraw, and the dissolution of the system 
of public free schools must be the consequence. 
| The Witness speaks with horror of any attempt 
of the Catholic to object to any thing taught in 
the schools, and he speaks with complacency of 
all who believe in ‘ the doctrines of grace,’ and 
| yet the Catholic believes those doctrines as well 
} as the Witness, and the line drawn by the com- 
| mon sense of the people, and not, as the Witness 
| would insinuate, by the Board or the Secretary, 
is the only one that can be drawn, viz: the line 
| of Sectarianism, 
| Let the people, then, awake to their danger, 
and be careful how they listen for a moment to 
such a fatal error as the Witness, in the spirit 
| of the most self-sufficient and dogmatical sect in 
| the land, would inculeate. Extensive acquain- 
| tance with Episcopalians has enabled the writer 
| to know that the feeling expressed by the Wit- 
| ness is extensively felt by the sect. They aim 
at domination ; they feel no respect for other 
| sects. How far their spirit moves other Ortho- 
| dox sects, it? cult to ascertain ; but there is 
| reason to fear that it has some influence in the 
, community at large. [Courier. 





SLAVERY—SEPARATION OF FAMILIES. 
The separation of families at the will of their 
| owners is an evil of no uncommon occurrence in 
; the Southern States. And it is an evil which, 
in our view, would probably before long, be cor- 
rected, but for the misdirected, though well- 
; meant, efforts of the immediate abolitionists. 
| This evil is not a necessary part of the slave 
| system, any more than the absolute control of 
‘the Roman master over the life of his bonds- 
|man. ‘That odious feature has been removed by 
| Christianity ; and in our opinion, the principles 
, of Christianity exist in the South in sufficient 
, strength to remove the other evil, if appealed to 
{in a proper manner. But the abolitionists have 
attempted too much. They strive to change 
{the fundamental institutions of society in the 
| South at once. The Southern people knowing 
| that this is impossible, and if possible, would be 
| ruinous, place themselves in the attitude of con- 
|servatism. They will not give up one point, 
| because they are summoned in no gentle terms 
| to give up all. But let the evil, the horrible 
| evil of this one practice be even -yet presented 
| before them in a fitting manner, and we havo 
| faith enough in human nature to believe that it 
will not long be permitted, either by the Jaws, 
| or the moral sense of the Southern community. 
The evil we refer to is,—not that a youth of 
sufficient age to dispense with the immediate 
care of his parents, may be separated from them, 
—for this might be the case, whether he were 
| bond or free ; it is not that families may be com- 
| pelled to move together, to follow their masters, 
| they knew not whither; for though there may 
be suffering caused by this, the will of the mas- 
| ter is not more despotic than the circumstances 
which often compel families in higher stations 
| to emigrate to some distant part of the land ;— 
but it is that man interferes to put asunder those 
| whom God has joined together, the husband 
| and the wife,—and that in so doing he violates 
| the law of nature, and that of Christianity. It 
| is in vain to reply to this that no valid marriage 
lean exist between slaves. The laws of the 
white man do not recognise any such marriage 
| indeed, that is, they give no sanction, no protec- 
| tion to the tie,—and this is the very root of the 
evil. But no law, as far as we have understood, 
| 


| 
' 
} 





| has gone so directly counter to scripture and 
} common sense as to declare that the connexion 


| of a colored man and woman, recognized by tho 
| parties in presence of aclergyman, with the 


{ 
usual forms, has any thing criminal in it. Tho 
| law has let this subject entirely alone. It has 


| only failed to give its sanction to the law of na- 
| ture and of the Bible. But who can doubt that 
| those who sanctify their permitted union in the 
best manner they are allowed, are, in the sight 
of God joined in marriage ! What minister of 
| the Gospel ever refused to sanction such a mar- 
| riage by his performance of the ceremony ro 
Conceive the master present on such an occa- 
sion. He hears the parties pronounced to be 
man and wife. He hears the words, ‘whom 
God hath joined together, Izt no man put asun- 
der.’ His own consent has been previonsly 
asked and obtained. His own presence has 
sanctioned the contract. A week, or a year, 
or twu years afterwards, he sees occasion to sell 
the husband to a trader who is going to Texas. 
Is the master innocent’ The law of man does 
not condemn him. But what says the law of 
God? ; 

It is no sufficient answer to say, that the ne- 
groes themselves do not consider these contracts 
permanently binding. In the first place, the as- 
sertion is not universally, nay not even general- 
ly true. There are many pious and intelligent 
slaves, who would as deeply feel the sin of a 
voluntary separation from their chosen partners, 
as the most conscientious of their superiors. In 
the second place, this idea among the negroes, 
of which more hereafter, results solely from 
their perceiving how lightly their marriage ties 
are estimated by their owners; and the owners 
cannot plead one of the melancholy effects of 
their own wrong as an excuse for it. In the 
third place, the question 1s not what the slaves 
think of their marriages, but what God thinks 
of them. ‘The law of marriage, given in nature 
and the Bible, is no more in the power of the 

ave to alter, than of his owner. 
a to the miserable subterfuges, that hus- 
bands and wives among the slaves do not trea’ 
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each other kindly,—do not feel their nos. gre 
tion,—are often happier apart,—the y are like 
worth answering. What have pretences © 

these to do with a plain question of een see 
duty? 


‘ But the slaves will form new connexions in 


their new homes.’ And what name dave the 
Seripture give to such new ss P A ~~ 
tery. And who is chiefly responsib e for this 
crime ; the ignorant slave who commits it, or 
his master, who has exposed him to the almost 
irresistible temptation It may be said that the 
removal has effected a divorce. ‘To us, this ap- 
ars to contradict the language of our Savior ;— 
but admitting its truth, though it may exculpate 
the slave, does it not transfer the whole weight 
of accountableness to the master? . 
(Christian Examiner. 
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THE TENDENCIES OF A SECT OR DENOM- 
INATION AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERA- 





TION. | 

We scarcely ever find existing in the mind, | 
exhibited in the character, carried out in life, 
an idea, a conception of religion perfect and en- 
tire. Inadequate notions of it prevail. Imper-| 
fect, one-sided, mortifying manifestations of “i 
appear, often in the character cf the most intel | 
ligent and bestinstructed. Denominations carry | 
to an extreme the doctrine or idea which led 
them to separate from others, and individuals 


give an exaggerated prominence to the peculiar | 
idea or distinctive dectrine of their denomination, | 
The history of the Christian Church, would we 
read it, would teach us lessons upon this point, | 
important though humiliating ; and observation | 
upon the condition and tendencies of different 
parties in the Christian world at the present) 
day, would we make it, would whisper to every | 
intelligent man’s conscience words of caution 
and instruction upon this subject. 

Because we find some individuals, and many | 
individuals of exalted Christian excellence, in| 


every Christian denomination, we are not thence 
to infer that the differences, which separate and 
distinguish them are of nomoment. The Cath-’ 
olic is a good Christian not because he is a 
Catholic, but because, there is a measure of pure, 
and undefiled Christian truth, involved in and per- | 
vading his system. The Episcopalian is a good 
Christian not because of his Episcopacy, but 
because a measure of Christian truth is involved 
in and pervades his system. ‘The same is true of 
other denominations ; and herein is the excel- 
Jent and divine original of the Christian religion 
manifested, that human corruption and error! 
cannot utterly destroy and pervert it. Under 
its most imperfect conception and administration 
The 


general tendencies of what is peculiar to each 


it has a sanctifying and saving power. 


denomination, and the result these tendencies 
would produce, in proportion as the system of 


faith of which they are a part became the uni- 
versal and permanent faith of the community— 
these are the very things to be considered by | 
every one in determining the system of faith | 
and the peculiar form of administering the 
Christian religion, to which he will give his 
countenance and support. We find innumera- 
ble individuals among the Roman Catholics, 
whose daily lives and characters are a beautiful, 
holy, winning exhibition of every Christian | 
‘ that ac-, 
Catholic | 
Catholic 


grace and virtue; but we cannot on 
count give in our adherence to the 
faith. We desire that every Roman 
may have liberty to profess his faith and wor- 
ship God after the dictates of his own conscience, | 
but we cannot exert any influence or feel any | 
desire to have his faith prevail and become the 
We look to! 
see the peculiar principles of the Catholic faith, 
and the tendencies of these principles, and the! 


universal faith of the community. 


results they would produce upon the communi-| 
ty in the course of centuries, if universal; and) 
we find these, in the inteJlectual and moral con- 
dition of the world, when Rome held the mind | 
and heart of Christendom in its iron grasp. | 
We believe these results would be produced 


again, were there no counteracting influences, | 


i. e., were that faith again to become universal. | 
Because these results are the natural and neces- | 
sary fruits of the conception of religion which, 


the Romish Church embodies, of the principles 
upon which its hierarchy and its administration 
of the Christian religion are founded. So of oth- 
er denominations ; we admit not the excellence 


of their particular systems, because we find in-| 


dividuals and multitudes of individuals among 


them, whose Christian characters are beautiful | 


and exalted, and whom we are ready to recognise, 


and should delight to recognise and sympathise | 


with as brethren in the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
look to see what is peculiar to each denomina- 
tion, in its conceptions of the character and pur- 
poses of the Christian religion, and in the princi- 
ples upon which it organizes Churches and ad- 
ministers the Gospel ; and we ask what are the 


tendencies of these principles, what would be 
the result, for century after century, did they 


become universal and permanent in the Chris- 


tian world? We sympathise with the body of 


magpie . , 
Christians with whom we do sympathise, and 


whose fellowship alone we are permitted to 
enjoy, not because of a cordial and perfect 
agreement in al] matters of doctrine, (for there 
is not this agreement among us,) but because 
they seem to have attained to a conception of 


the spirit, purpose and character of the Christian | 


religion, if not the most accurate in every par- 


ticular, yet on the whole, the most just, com-| 


preheneive, enlarged—a conception which em- 
braces. or aims to embrace, the whole of reli- 
gion in the just proportion of al] its parts; and 
in their administration of it, in the institutions 
they uphold, in the means by which they would 
diffuse the instructions and impress the influen- 
ces of religion upon the hearts of the communi- 
ty, they rest upon plans and principles, which, 


while they seem to us eminently scriptural, seem | 


also eminently free from objectionable extremes, 
preserving enough of the principle of authority 
to maintain that order and rule which are requi- 
site to the right conduct of all outward institu- 
tions and services, and enough of simplicity and 
freedom to allow, nay, to encourage that indi- 
vidual action of mind and heart, by which alone 
the world has been, or can be carried forward in 


| 


| 
| 


| 





knowledge and virtue. We sympathise with 


them, for instance, because they do not unduly | 


exalt or depress the clerical office. 


While they | 


respect the clergymen and ‘esteem bighly in 


love for his work’s sake’ him who labors for 


them in ‘ spiritual things,’ they do not invest) 


him with any peculiar unction, or efficacy, or | 


power, in virtue of his office, and solely in virtue 
of his office. They do not convert the simple 
pastor and spiritual teacher into a mediator, 
through whose administration alone, the ordi- 





nances and sacraments of religion can have any 


healing power, any sanctifying efficacy. We} 
sympathise with them, because they do not un- 

duly exalt or depress the Church. They Tec: | 
ognise and respect the Church as the spiritual | 
body of Christ, the association of his professed | 
disciples, whose office it is to preserve purity of | 
life and piety of heart, but do not invest it with | 
power to determine faith and exercise dominion 
over the conscience of the individual believer. 
We sympathise with them because they are cou~ 
sistent in their treatment of the Bible. They | 
place it and leave it where God has placed and — 
left it. ‘They do not in one breath say, it is the 
only and sufficient rule of faith, which the indi- 
vidual has a right to interpret according to 
best light, his reason, conscience and study can 
bring to bear upon it; and in the next say, the 
standards and articles of our Church are to be 


followed, the decisions of councils and the reso- 
lutions of synods and presbyteries are to be 
obeyed ; and if you interpret the Bible in oppo- 
sition to these, you must be debarred from our 
communion and fellowship,—and thus virtually 
send men for instruction in religion, not to the 
inspired word of God, byt to the opinions of 
their fellow men, conceived and moulded into 
form some centuries ago. We sympathise with 
them, because the spirit and principles that per- 
vade their conception and administration of reli- 
gion are safe and beneficial. We see nothing 
dangerous in them, or adverse to the peace and 
happiness of the world, to the progress of truth 
and righteouseess, to the natural action of the 
Christian religion upon the mind and heart of 
man. Let what is peculiar to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and to two or three of the larger 
and more prominent Protestant sects,—peculiar, 
we mean, not so much in reference to their theo- 
logical doctrines as to their form of organization 
and the principles upon which they administer the 
Christian religion,— become universal and _per- 
manent, relieved from those counteracting and 
restraining influences of other sects which now 
hold them in check, and a seal is put upon the 
lips of truth, the iron hand of spiritual despotism 
is again Jaid upon the intellect and the conscience 
of Christ's disciples, and the Church of Christ is 
moored fast, not to the living oracles of God, but 
Let 
what is peculiar to liberal Congregationalism, 


to forms and standards of man's invention. 


in the spirit and principles upon which it admin- 
isters the Christian religion, become universal 
and permanent, no evil would ensue. The as- 
sumption and arrogance of sects would be laid 
aside. The current of religious thought and 


action would be left free to follow its natural 
channels, and the kingdom of God have tree 
We 


have no desire that any one sect, any one mode 


course to come and be glorified on earth. 


of worship or administration of the Christian re- 
should We see 


advantages in the existence of different denomi- 


ligion universally prevail. 
nations and different ministrations,—but we do 


desire that principles of liberty and charity 
should prevail, and we sympathise with al] who 


contend for, or manifest them. 





FAST DAY. 

It is an honest question with many minds how 
this day ought to be observed. It was original- 
ly set apart by our fathers in consequence of 
some dire calamity, or, on account of some dread 
expectation of evil, suchas threatened famine, 
or an inroad of the Indians. ‘There are instan- 
ces on our records from which it appears that a 
day that had been designated for Fasting was 
changed into a day of Thanksgiving, owing to 
the intervention of some propitious circumstan- 
But a day of Fasting and Prayer when 
really intended by them, was so observed in the 
strictest sense of the word, and doubtless in the 
views of God's government and of religious 


ces. 


doctrines, presented on many such occasions, by 
truly Calvinistic ministers, lay the origin of those 
lurking doubts and prevalent disgusts which 
were soon found to have taken possession of so 
many minds. ‘There are persons ranked under 
all Christian denominations who in their deepest 
sincerity disapprove of making Fasting a reli- 
gious service. They deny its propriety, its use, 
its good tendency ; they object to it as strongly 
as they object to bodily flagellation, or the 
wearing of a hair shirt, because the innocent 
body is made to suffer for the sin of the soul. 
They think that the doctrine of Fasts originated 
in those old heathenish notions of God, some of 
the worst of which have been perpetuated and 


glossed over by Calvinism, such as that he is 
pleased, propitiated or served by man’s suffer-| 
ings, and that voluntary penances have the| 
effect of making him merciful and pitiful. We 
honestly confess that we never could satisfy 
ourselves that Fasting was of any use as a re- | 
ligious exercise, independently of those essen- | 
tial accompaniments which are needed to give 
it influence, and which may be found without 
the Fasting. Ofcourse we mean by the word 
Fasting, the honest signification of abstinence 
from food, not the using of fish instead of flesh, | 
nor the making up at evening, what was lost | 
at noon. Whenever we have felt hungry, we 
have eaten, provided we could obtain anything | 
toeat. We are persuaded that it would require 
a whole year’s instruction of a child in the at- | 
tributes of God to counteract the pernicious in- 
fluence of compelling him to abstain from food | 
as a religious service. Indeed the gross and | 
unchristian views which many persons around | 
us entertain concerning our Father in heaven, | 


‘are the consecration appropriate to the day. 
/Amid all the circumstances in which we live 
‘there are ever causes enough for humiliation and 


‘that the wise uses of such annual occasions can 


\festly, here is a confusion of ideas. 


disregard of the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion. The day may be truly consecrated by 
sincere reflection and penitence, by an effort to 
detect, and a willingness to confess that sin 
which God may see in our individual hearts, or 
in ourcommunity, Self-examination, humbling 
confessions, and resolutions based upon them, 


penitence. While the world remains a scene 
of probationary existence, and man’s heart is 
divided between good and evil influences, we 
shall never be without subjects demanding all 


effect. Let there be no forced observance of 
the day, no hollow pretences, no sanctimonious 
outrages upon true religion, no tormenting of 
hungry children. And above all, let those es- 
sentials of true fasting from sin and wrong which 
are stated with such indignant eloquence in the 
fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, characterise the 
observance of the day. 


—————— 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 

The first series of works under this title com- 
prised ten volumes, and contained original biog- 
raphies of some of the most distinguished indi- 
viduals whose career as discoverers, warriors, 
statesmen and scholars, had been associated | 





with America. The value of such works can | 


‘scarcely be exaggerated. Next to the glory | 


and praise of having men honorably distin- 
guished in our annals—as was the case with all 


save Benedict Arnold, whose lives are included 


in the * Library,’—is the importance and advan- 
tage of having correct memorials of their labors 





and services. The attractive form in which the 
works were issued at once secured them abun- 
dant purchasers. ‘They were not books to lie 
neglected and unbought in the stores. They 


combine all the elements of good, of instructive, 


and of deeply interesting reading, and in all | 


| 
publie and private libraries and especially in all | 


schools, they ought to hold a most honored 
place. Jared Sparks, the Editor of the series, 
and the author of some of the most interesting 


| 
B | 
of the lives, is heartily devoted to the great | 
pursuit in which he has already won a world- | 
wide fame. It was therefore, with great delight | 
that we welcomed the commencement of a new | 
series under the same tite. The eleventh vol- 
ume of the Library, and the first of this second 

series, was published last week by Little & 

It contains the Life of 
Robert Cavelier De La Salle, by Jared Sparks, 

and that of Patrick Henry, by A. H 
L. L. D. 


most adventurous explorers of our own northern 


Brown, of this city. 


Everett, | 
The first was one of the boldest and 


territory, when under the influence of France. | 
The narrative of his courageous and enterprising | 
undertakings, of his perils and straits, is of ab- | 
sorbing interest. It is given with that particu- | 
larity which is the life of the biography of such 
a man; it follows him through his short but 
spirited course till he fell the victim of a con- 
Spiracy. 

The Life of Patrick Henry, the distinguished 
patriot and orator, is a becoming tribute of grat- 
itude for his own high services, and a valuable 
addition to the historical treasures of the times 
which were signalized by great men and great 
events. Itis written with the elegance of style, 
the 
knowledge and literary acquisitions of Mr. Ev- | 
erett. 


and admirably illustrated by extensive 


These works are sure of a sufficient sale to | 
compensate for their publication, but we should 
be glad to have them so extensively circulated 
that the multitude might enjoy their rich ben- | 
efits. 





For the Register. 
PRACTICAL PREACHING. 


Messrs. Epirors:—The Thurday 


lecture 
preached some two or three weeks ago, by Dr. 

Gannett, was so admirable and edifying, that 

those readers of the Register whose misfortune | 
it is not to have heard it, will thank one who | 
did hear it, Iam sure, for even such an imper- | 
fect outline of it,as an imperfect memory can 

furnish at this late date. Would that I were a 
disciple of Mons. Gouraud, that I might give it 
to them, word for word! 


The text was from the 10th chapter of Luke, | 
and the last clause of the 28th verse :-—*This do | 
and thou shalt live.’ 


There is a great demand in these days, began | 


' 
the preacher, for what is called practical preach- | 


ing. Do those from whom it comes, under- | 


| stand clearly what they mean by it, and is their | 


| idea of practical preaching, thetrue one? ‘We| 
. ' 


do not want,’ say many of these persons, ‘to. 
hear any thing about doctrines. Give us plain, | 


serious, practical preaching.’ Now, mani- 


For, 
how is it possible for us to have any practical 
preaching without doctrines? 
basis of practical preaching. 
nity of God, but a doctrine? 
immortality but a doctrine? 


Doctrine is the 
What is the pater- 
What is the soul’s | 
In fine, what are | 
‘But | 
this is not what we mean,’ say the objectors, | 


j 
| 
} 
j 
} 


al] the truths of the Gospel, but doctrines? 


‘by doctrinal preaching, we mean controversy. 





This is what we do not like, and do not want to 
hear from the pulpit. 


| 
No good comes of it, but | 
evil only is its effect—the engendering of preju- 


were fostered by this means among others. dice, and the stirring up of bad passions.’— | 
Children are thus led anxiously to look upto) There is an obvious want of discrimination in| 
the skies to watch for the first sign that the sun | this wholesale. condemnation of controversy.— | 
is declining, the signal that the gnawing pain | For in the first place, it must be admitted by | 
within them will be soon relieved, rather than | every pesson of reflection, that it is sanadnoen 


to read there the presence of a kind and good | useful and necessary, in order to bring out with | 


God. Indeed we can scarcely conceive of a 
state more unpropitious for religious meditation 
than that in which the thoughts are continually 
reverting, with increasing tenacity to a hungry 
stomach. 

We should therefore have the strongest ob- 
jection to enforcing this yearly holy day upon 
others in its aspect of aseason of Fasting. We 
admit and maintain the propriety of accompany- 
ing the other exercises of the day with a light 
meal prepared with less than usual] care and 
labor. We are inclined to think that a family 
dinner on ‘ Fast Day’ ought to bear the same 
proportion of deficiency that the dinner on 


Thanksgiving Day bears of abundance, over our | 


common noon meals. But to call this Fasting is 
a merepretence. ‘The prevalence of the custom 
among us, of restricting ourselves to a simple 
meal, and of not making a business of eating on 
this day, has tended toa good use, for those 
wo regard the day at all. ‘'The Humiliation 
and Prayer,’ are the only efficient characteris- 
tics and accompaniments of the day. For such 
uses it offers opportunity and occasion, and thus 


igs 
| distinctness and force 


the truth of any particu- | 


lar view which we deem important, to exhibit it | 
in comparison, and contrast with some other and | 
opposite view. And secondly, there is no nec- 
essary connection, surely, between controversy | 
and abad spirit. But admitting that controver- | 
sy is always bad, and should never be introduc- | 
,ed into the pulpit, it should be recollected, | 
that this is but one form of doctrinal preaching | 
‘To resolve all doctrinal preeching into contro- 
| versy, is to take a very narrow and false view | 
jof the subject. Doctrinal preaching we must 
have. We cannot do without it. All genuine | 
practical preaching must rest upon doctrine as | 
its basis, and without doetrine, practical preach- 
ing is an absolute impossibility. The preacher 
then proceeded to state positively, his idea of 
practical preaching, taking the preaching of Je- 
sus in the context, for his standard and guide. 
From an analysis of this passage, he inferred 
three prominent elements, as making up this 
idea. 

Ist. It must be personal. 
dressed to men as individuals. 





It must be ad- 





it may be observed without any hypoerisy or 





2d. It must be real. It must grapple with 


real difficulties. must deal with actual life. 
It must rebuke actial sins. 

3d. It must be ‘néerior. It must scrutinize 
and take hold of the motives of human conduct. 
It must aim at the heart. These several posi- 
tions were illustrated with a good deal of perti- 
nency and power. In conclusion, the preacher 
asked, if this was the kind of practical preach- 
ing which the pecple want! If so, let them 
ask for it, until they get it. If so, they can 
never have too much of it. But, do they want 
this plain, serious, pungent, home preaching ’— 
Is it not able preaching, rather than practical 
preaching, which isdemanded! Do nota great 
many persons go tochurch for the sake of being 
delighted with exhbitions of intellectual power, 
or with the charns of rhetoric and oratory, 
rather than to be religiously moved and edified? 
The preacher fearel that this was too extensive- 
ly the case, and keenly rebuked this unsancti- 
fied and bigoted fastidiousness of taste, which 
will scarcely toleratz even any thing from the 
pulpit, which falls short of the highest intellec- 
tual or artistical excellence. Dr. G. closed his 
discourse with an ayologue, whose source, he 


said, need not be injuired of. ‘The scene of it 


bursts of expression, are no longer so sudden 
and violent. 

It will be remembered that when she came to 
the Institution she was destitute of the sense of 
smell, and that her sense of taste was also im- 
perfect, a natural result of the loss of the former 
sense. With regard to these senses, there has 
been, in some respects, a manifest improvement 
during the past year. She seems now like one 
acquiring the sense of smell, and with this sense 
that of taste has evidently advanced. 

She has never, however, been known to apply 
any article to her nose for the purpose of form- 
ing a more accurate judgment respecting it, as 
Oliver Caswell and many of the blind pupils are 
in the habit of doing. 

As evidences of her increased power in the 
sense of smell, it may be mentioned that she 
has repeatedly distinguished in the room over 
the kitehen the odor of roasting meat. When 
seated at table, also, she has een seen, after 
having partaken of one dish, to inspire like one 
engaged in smelling, and then to reque‘? to be 
helped from some dish of the presence of which 
she had been kept ignorant. 

In danguage she has made rapid progress du- 
ring the past year; and such is her present ad- 
vancement, that she now acquires a dozen new 
words, at least, where she before learnt only 
one. These words are not merely the names of 
tangible and sensible objects, but even words 
more obscure in their meaning. 

One method pursued by her teacher has been 





was laid in the days of the apostles, and it rep- 
resented a discusson among a company of 
Christian believers, upon the comparative merits 
of certain prominent and favorite preachers in 
the church. One preferred Paul, on account of 
his great power of argument. Another pre- 
ferred Ayollos, on account of his finished elo- 
quence ani his graceful and persuasive oratory. 
Another preferred Cephas, on account of his 
bold, impissioned earnestness of style and of 
manner. At last an-old man rose up and put 
an end to the discussion, by exhorting them to 
refrain from all this criticism and comparison, as 
idle and urprofitable. Each preacher had his 
own gift, he told them, and preached Christ as 
God gave lum power; and instead of contending 
as to whose gifts were the greatest, and whose 
preaching was the best, it should rather be their 
aim and their care to derive the utmost possible 
benefit from God's word, by whomsvever it 
might beepreached. G. M. R. 


For the Register. 
Messrs. Epirors:—J have recently read 
with great pleasure and approbation, an Essay 
of Mr. Noah Worcester’s, entitled ‘ The Philos- 
ophophy of Reformation,’ which appeared in the 
1813. | 
make this statement for the purpose of request- 


‘Christian Examiner’ for December, 


ing, asa special favor to an old subscriber, that 
you would publish in the Reyister the conclud- 
ing part of this excellent Essay, beginning with 
page 335. 

] ask this favor because I think that many of 
our Writers and preachers would be the better 
fur reading it, and because in your paper it will 
reach a much greater number of readers, than it 
ean do through the medium of the Christian 
Examiner. 

In the hope that you will comply with my re- 
guest, I remain, with best wishes for the success 
of the Register. A Constant Reaper. 
[The wishes of our correspondent shall be at- 
Eds. ] 


Having my pen in my hand, I would 


tended to in our next number. 

P. S. 
venture to make another observation. It is this. 
That I know of no phrase used with so little dis- 
crimination and Scriptural propriety, by Unita- 
rian writers and Preachers, as the phrase ‘ the 


It 


would not be difficult to show, that the influence 


influence of the Spirit, or the Holy Spirit.’ 


or agency of the Spirit, or Holy Spirit, in the 
sense in which our Lord and his Apostles used 
those phrases, ceased with the Apostolic age, or 
the age of miracles ; and that the only influence 
which men enjoy now, is the influence of God 
(who to be sure is a Spirit) through the medium 
of his works and his Gospel. $. &. 
Northumberland. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In a communication to 
your paper of last week, I spoke of ‘a call’ as 
having been received by Rey Mr Towne, from an 
On further 
inquiry, [ am inclined to doubt whether the Jan- 


Episcopal Church in Temple street. 


guage is strietly correct ; nor am] sure that it 
is not. Sull, 


I would not wish to extend an erroneous im- 


I stated what was stated to me. 
pression. All that was material to my purpose, 
was the fact that some proposition of the kind, 
was made to Mr. Towne, for his consideration. 
Yours, &c., F. D. H. 
March 26, 1844. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
* Twelfth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Per- 


kins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Bliad.”’ ‘i 


This Report is always one of the most inter- 
esting of the numerous yearly pamphlets which 
are now issued. Seventy-five blind persons are 
now connected with the Institution, fifty-seven 
being in the schools, and the remainder in the 
work department. Improvements and facilities 
are constantly put into use which increase the 
means of education for this unfortunate class, 
until now they are prepared to earn more than a 
livelihood by their owa labor. There is even a 
question raised whether the blind in this institu- 
tion do not learn to read more easily through the 
sense of toueh than seeing children do with their 
eyes. We are sorry to learn from this Report 
that the press department is at a stand for want 
of ineans to carry on the work. It is to be re- 
membered that the wants of such an institution 


are large and always increasing. They require 


the exercise of the most liberal charity, and con- | 
sidering how faithfully and successfully this 


asylum has been conducted, and how intensely 
our community has ever been interested in it, 
we hope it will continue to receive the kindest 
encouragement. 

As Laura Bridgeman, the deaf, dumb and 
blind girl, has now become an object of interest 
to the Christian world, we extract the account 
of her progress from the Report. 


‘During the past year a marked change has 
taken place in the condition of Laura, of such a 
nature as to render apparent to those around her, 
that her thoughts and feelings are becoming 
more matured. Her physical strength, which 
was formerly but feeble, has gradually and 
steadily increased, so that she is now, for one of 
her constitution, quite robust. The length of 
her daily walks would prove fatiguing for 
many of our young Jadies even to think upon; 
for she usua!ly walks at least six miles with no 
appearance of weariness, as it is her common 
custom to remain standing for the remainder of 
the evening. How far her habit of leaning 
heavily upon the arm of her teacher, in her 
promenades, may contribute to remove this sense 
of fatigue, may be a matter for question ; but 
thus relying, her step is firm, and her manner 
perfectly fearless when she walks. 

With this increased strength of constitution, 
Iter nervous disposition has undergone considera - 
ble change ; her outbreaks of laughter, and 


to read a story to her, in the course of which 
|new words would oceur; these were carefully 
explained, and on the next day Laura has been 
jable to tell the story in her own language, fre- 
| quently using the words explained, and in proper 
; connexion. 

The long words please her most, and are 
| most used by her afterwards. From this cir- 
| cumstance, and because she associates so much | 
| with adults, the language used by her partakes | 
| more of the adult character than is common with | 
| young persons of her age. Her vocabulary of | 
| words, when compared with that of children of | 
twelve years of age, in full possession of their | 
| faculties, may be considered equally copious, | 
but more matured. 

With the-words she has learnt she is perfeect- 
ly familiar; and, in conversation and writing, 
she never falters in selecting those which exact- 
ly express the thoughts she wishes to convey. 
She spends a portion of each day in writing in 
ier journal, in which she notes every little cir- 
cumstance which transpires in the Institution 
that comes to her knowledge. She also is in| 
the frequent habit of writing letters to many 
persons who have opened a correspondence with 
jher. It is an exercise in which she takes much 

pleasure. 

In addition to instruction in language and in 
writing, she has during the year been studying | 
Geography and Aritumetic. As stated in the | 
last Annual Report, she had just commenced | 
these studies. 
| With regard to Geography, she had, a year 
since, acquired a definite and accurate notion of 
the points of compass, and of territorial bounda- | 
ries, and had learnt the boundaries of the city, 
and a few of the neighboring towns. 

The plan pursued in teaching her this science | 
was alluded to in the last Report, and is one 
which the seeing would do well to follow —| 
Laura was first taught the points of compass in | 
a room, then the boundaries of the room. She 
next learned the geography of the house, and 
of the grounds on which it ts situated. Having 
advanced thus far, the effort was made, and with 
success, to present to her mind an accurate idea 
of points of land, capes, bavs, harbors, and riv- 
) ers, by taking her to walk in places near them. 
A further step was made, when she became ac- 
quainted with the boundaries of South Boston, | 
after which she was permitted to learn the boun- 
daries of the city proper by crossing its bridges. 
Gradually and slowly was she taught the Ge- 
ography of one town after another, till she be- 
came acquainted with all of any note in the 
State of Massachusetts, as indicated on the 
map. She is now able to bound all the States 
in the Union; ean tell their principal towns, the 
rivers, their rise, course and termination, the 
productions, the natural curiosities, and much of 
the natural history ef each state, in a manner 
more correct than most seeing children of her 
own age, or older. Her knowledge of Geogra- 
phy is not limited to the United States. She 
has studied that of North and South America. 
and her knowledge of the whole of the Ameri- 
can Continent is far more extensive and correct 





than is possessed by many who are called edu- 


cated persons. 

Being taken a few days since to a large globe, 
and the Russian possessions in North America 
pointed out to her, she was able without hesita- 
tion, sO accurate was her judgment of geo- 
graphical position and distance, to place her fin- 
ger at once upon Boston, a mere point on the 


surface of the globe, and not larger than the | 


head of a pin. This was the first time she had 

ever been taken to the globe fur the purpose of 

Instruction. | 
During the hour devoted to Geography, her | 


instructor, by way of amusement, has occasion- | 


ally told her something of Astronomy. As an 
instance of the accuracy of her calculations, and 
the retentive character of her memory, when 
‘the length of the year of the planet Herschel | 
“was explained to her, she burst into a fit of | 
laughter, and said, how very young the Doctor 
would be if he lived in that planet. 

In Mathematics one great advantage, at least, 
jhas been gained. Her former repugnancy to 
mental arithmetic has been in a great measure 
overcome by the assiduons attention of her teach- 
er. <A yearago she had attained a certain de- 
gree of acquaintance with numbers. Since then 
she has been taught in Colburn’s Mental Arith- 
metie, which she appears to comprehend as 
readily as most children of her age; and solves 
the most difficult questions it contains by the 
mental effort only. Twenty, thirty, and even 
forty of the sums, are the usual number which 
she performs in an hour's lesson. Having now 
thoroughly studied and comprehended this work, | 
she will be instructed in one of a more advanced 
character: 

In her moral conduct, Laura has uniformly 
exhibited those beautiful traits which have ever 
distinguished her. Her love of truth, percep- 
tions of right and wrong, and detestation of de- 
ception, are daily exemplified in her life and ac- 
tion.’ 





A Discourse, suggested by Weir’s Picture of the Em- 
barkation of the Pilgrims, delivered atthe Unitarian 
Church: Washington Dec. 31st 1843: By S. G. 
Bulfinch. Published by request; Washington: Gales 

& Seaton: 1844. 

We received a copy of this discourse a few 
days since, and have read it with much pleasure. 

Mr. Bulfinch thus introduces his subject. 


‘ The subject of my present remarks has been 
suggested to me by the sight of that noble work 
‘of art, which has recently been added to the 
decorations of our chief publie edifice—the pic- 

ture of the Embarkation of the Pilgrims. It 
| seemed to me, as I looked on that living repre- 
| sentation ofa most memorable scene, connected 
|as it is with all the dearest associations of the 
| patriot and the holiest feelings of the Christian, 
‘as if its elevation to the place it is permently to 
| occupy should have been attended with some 
| solemn service of consecration, in which assem- 
bled throngs should have recognised, with the 
prayer of gratitude, the blessing of that God to 
whom their fathers had knelt with the prayer of 
faith and earnest supplication. Such a service 
probably would not have been consistent with 
| the rules which custom has prescribed. And it 
/ was not needed. Henceforth that hall is con- 
secrated—consecrated by the power of genins to 
the silent worship of the heart to the God of our 
fathers. Many a prayer will ascend, through 
years and ages tocome, from those who gaze 
on the imagined resemblances of the great and 
good who knelt on the deck of that humble ves- 
sel; many a statesman, as he gazes there, will 
kindle the flame of patriotism to brighter radi- 
ance from the altar of piety ; and many a pure, 
ingenuous youth will learn from that picture 
scene to pursue with renewed ardor the course 
| set before him, and to merit the high titles of 
servant of God, triend of his country, benefactor 
of his race. 

I take this occasion to speak of the principles 
of the Pilgrims—the peculiar traits of character 
which distinguished them in their own day, and 











which their descendants, and the citizens of that 
great Republic of which they laid the founda- 
tion, should strive ever to retain and develope in 
themselves.’ 


The discourse is then devoted to a just and 
beautiful exposition of the principles of the Pu- 
titans. We make from it one farther extract 
which we are sure those of our readers who do 
not see the whole, will thank us for. 


‘I have said that the Fathers of New England 
formed a part of the great Puritan body. But 
we have every reason to regard them as the best 
of those who bore that noble, though much-in- 
jured name. They were men who had chosen 
their part, had fixed their faith, before the first 
faint gleam of success could suggest to them an 
unworthy motive. In the days of the Long 
Parliament, the cause of Puritanism was the 
cause of glory and of victory ; but in the days of 
these Pilgrims, it was but another name for ex- 
ile, and the loss of fortune and of friends. Scan- 
ty was the band of those who could at first vol- 
untarily forego their native soil, and almost the 
sound of their mother tongue, to enjoy the lib- 
erty of conscience afforded them in friendly Hol- | 
land. Yetmore scanty the company of those | 
who could be the first to leave that resting place, | 
resume the pilgritnage of which they knew by | 
experience the trials,! and for their children’s 
sakes, rather than for their own, brave the per- | 
ils of the sea, and of the untried, desolate, and | 
heathen land. Few were they in number—the 
trebly refined gold of the English dissenting | 
body ; and, ifthe generation which succeeded 
offended in aught against the rights of con- | 
science, it is not at least upon the Pilgrims of | 
Delft-haven that the blame must be laid. They 
were the hearers, the attached and sympathizing | 
flock, of one who expressed, as we may well be- | 
lieve, their seutiments with his own, when he 
said to them, at parting, those imperishable | 
words : ‘If God reveal any thing to you by any | 








other instrument of his, be as ready to receive it | 
as ever you were to receive any truth by my | 
ministry ; for | am verily persuaded, I am very | 
confident, that the Lord has more truth yet to | 
break forth out of his holy word. For my part, 
I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches, who are come to a period in 
religion, and will go at present no further than 
the instruments of their reformation.’ Such 
were the words of Robinson, the pastor who 
knelt with his flock on the deck of the Speed- 
well. Such was the spirit of true expansive | 
teleration, of calm and free, though pious in- 
quiry, which he endeavored to cherish in those 
committed to his charge. We will not believe 
that his labors were in vain, or that those heroic 
and godly men who received his parting blessing 
would have stained themselves with acts of in- 
tolerance such as unhappily were committed by 
a succeeding generation. , 


It is, then, as true and consistent confessors 
in the cause of religious liberty, that we may 
regard that pilgrim band who first embarked 
from the shores of Holland. And, thanks be 
to God, that though there are pages in the _his- 
tory of our country from which the philanthro- 
pist turns with a sigh for the weakness of the 
great, the errors of the wise, nay, for the in- 
justice and cruelty of the good and the pious, 
yet have the principles of Robinson become more 
and more fully developed and recognised. The 
Providence of God, by whose wise appointment 
different sections of our country were settled by 
emigrants of different religious creeds, has con- 
tributed to teach the great lesson of mutual tol- 
eration. Beautifully is this truth exemplified in 
that very hall of State to which the character of 
my subject, as I trust, authorizes a reference. 
In that hall, the eye, turning from the represen- 
tation of those kneeling Puritans, rests upon one 
which exhibits the priestly vestments of Episco- 
palian worship; thence elevated, it recognises 
the well-known garb of the Society of Friends, 
and in years to come the picture of the Landing 
of Columbus will present in contrast, yet in har- 
mony with these, the symbols of the Rom 
Catholic belief. Itis well that these varyir 
denominations should thus meet, in the memo- 
ridds of the great and good by whom each has 
been honored, and in the Legislative palace of 
our Union. Cal! it not accident, but let us and 
our posterity, to the latest ages, recognize the 
principle thus shadowed forth, that while our 
country, in every section of her wide dominions, 
and in evary period of her history, acknowledg- 
es the guiding and sustaining hand of her Al- 
mighty protector, she knows politically no supe- 
riority of one denomination to another, but pro- 
tects and honors all, bidding them wiihout fear 
to extend to each other the right hand of mutu- 
al kindness and of Christian charity. 


A Church without a Bishop. 


The Apostolical and 
Primitive Chureb, popular 


in its government and 


We have not left ourselves room to say much 
of this valuable book before us. It is at once 
popular and learned, admirably adapted to inter- 
est and instruct the community in the constitu- 
ion and usages of the Primitive Apostolic 
Church, ard we hope it will be extensively read. 
= have room only for the following extract. 

The arguments for the popular government 
of the apostolic and primitive church ma be ar- 
ranged under the follow:ng heads. ‘ ’ 

1. It harmonizes with the primitive simplicj- 
ty of all forms of government. ‘ 

The multiplication of offices, the adjustment 
of the gradations of rank and power, and a 
complicated system of rites and forms, is the 
work of time. At first, the rules of govern- 
ment, however administered, are few and sim- 
ple. The early Christians, especially, associat- 
ing together in the confidence of mutual love, 
and uniting in sincerity of heart for the worship 
of God, may fairly be presumed to have had 
only a few conventional rules for the regulation 
of their fraternity. 

2. It is, perhaps, the only form of govern- 
ment which the church could safely have formed 
at that time, under the Roman government. ; 

Without any established religion, this gov- 
ernment tolerated, indeed, different religious 
sects, and might have extended the same indul- 
gence to the primitive Christians. But itlooked 
with suspicion upon every organization of party 
or sect, as treason against the state, and pun- 
ished with cruel jealousy every indication of a 
confederacy within the empire. The charge of 
treasonable intentions prevailed with the Roman 
governor against our Lord. And, by another 
Roman governor, a bloody persecution was soon 
commenced, under Trajan, A. D. 103, against 
the church, on the suspicion that it might be a 
secret society, formed for seditious purposes.— 
Under these circumstances, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how a diocesan consolidation of the church- 
es established by the apostles, could have been 
effected without bringing down upon them the 
vengeance of the Roman government, ts crush, 
at the outset, a coalition to them so obnoxious. 
Their apparently harmless and informal assem- 
blies, and the total absence of all dependence 
or connection, one with another, was, according 
to Planck and many others, the means of saving 
the early churches so long and so extensive- 
ly from the exterminating sword of Roman 
jealousy. 

Crevit occulto, velut arbor, aevo. 


3. Such an organization must have been 
formed, it would seem, in order to unite the dis- 
cordant parties in the primitive churches. 

Here was the Jew, the Greek, the Ruman, 
and Barbarians of every form of superstition ; 
converts, indeed, to faith in Christ, but with all 
their partialities and prejudices still. What but 
a voluntary principle, guaranteeing to all the 
freedom of a popular assembly, would unite 
these parties in one fraternity’ Our Lord him- 
self employed no artificial bands to bind his fol- 
lowers together in a permanent body, and they 
were alienated from him upon the slightest of- 
fenee. The apostles had still less to bind their 
adherents firmly to themselves. It required all 
their wisdom and address to reconcile the dis- 
cordant prejudices of their converts, and unite 
them in harmonious fellowship one with another. 
This difficulty met the apostles at the outset of 
their ministry, in the murmurings of the Greeks 
against the Jews, that their widows were neg- 
lected in the daily ministration. It was a con- 
tinual trial, and beset them on every side, from 
the churches which they had formed. Under 
such circumstances, they assumed not the re- 
sponsibility of settling these controversies by 
apostolical or Episcopal authority ; but by their 
counsel and persuasion, they sought to obviate 
the prejudices of their brethren. Every thing 
relating to the interests of each church they 
left to be publicly discussed, and decided by 
mutual consent. In this manner they quieted 
these gampplaints of the Greeks respecting the 
alms. Acts 6: 1—8. And 
became their settled policy in 
e churches. Even the apostles 
were not exempt from these infirmities and mis- 
understandings, and might have found no small 
difficulty in arranging among themselves a more 
artificial and complicated system of church gov- 
ernment 

4. The same is inferred from the existence 
of popular rights and privileges in the early pe- 
riods of the Qhristian church. 

It is known to every one at all acquainted 
with the early history of the church, that from 
the second century down to the final triumph of 
papacy, there was a strong and increasing ten- 
dency to raise and extend the authority of the 
clergy, and to curtail and depress that of the 
people. The fact is undeniable. But how 
shal] it be explained? If a prelatical form of 
organization was divinely appointed by Christ 








simple in its worship. By Lyman Colman, author of and his apostles, vesting in the clergy alone the 


* Antiquities of the Christian Church’? with an In- 

troductory Essay. By Dr. Augustus Neander. 

Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington 

Street, 1844. 

The pretensions put forth by some portions of 
the Episcopal Sect, have done great service 
to the cause of truth. They have directed many 
minds to the more thorough study of the con- 


stitution and usages of the primitive Church, 


and unless our Congregational prepossessions | 


mislead us, the claims of Episcopacy to be the 
exclusive channel of ‘the covenanted mercies 
of God’ will be signally overthrown. Let 
this exclusive claim be relinquished, and 

should make no opposition to Episcopacy. 
It is not a form of worship and Church organi- 
zation that accords with our taste and judgment ; 


but it may with the taste and judgment of others. | 


It may be suited to impress religious truth upon | 
their hearts, to develope the religious life in, 
their characters. Let them have it ; we rejoice | 
that they can have it. We object only when, in| 


the spirit of arrogance and narrow mindedness, | 
they contend that the infinite and omnipotent | 
God has but one narrow channel, through which | 


his covenanted mercies and the gracious influ- | 


ences of his spirit descend to regenerate and | 


sanctify the heart, and insist that the ministers, 
who can trace their descent through a regular 
series of Episcopal ordinations, back to the 
Apostles themselves, are alone the genuine and 
acceptable ministers of the Church of Christ, 
while in making out this descent, they are 


| our 


right of government, and if the tide of clerical 
encroachment ran so steadily and strongly from 
the first, then it is inconceivable, how, under 
these circumstances, the doctrine of popular 
rights should ever have obtained such a footing 
in the church, as to maintain itself for centuries 
| against the influences, so depressing, of a jealous 
and oppressive hierarchy. Had the doctrine of 
|the popular rights been totally lost in the second 
,and third centuries, this would by no means 
warrant the inference that such rights were un- 
/known in the daysof the apostles. ‘They might 
{have all been swept away by the irresistible 
tide of clerical influence and authority, But 
they were notlost. They were recognized even 
lin the fourth and fifth centuries, and long after 
j the hierarchy wasestablished in connection with 
the state, and its authority enforced by the im- 
| perial power of Constantine and his successors. 
| Were not the rigtts of the people established 
'by Christ and the apostles? Else how could 
they ever have come in and maintained their 
ground against the current that continually ran 
with such strength in the opposite direction ? 





Saxton, Peiree & Co., 133 1-2 Washington 
street, have published in a beautiful miniature 
volume, the Sacred Songs of Thomas Moore, 
the Hebrew Melodies of Lord Byron, and Bish- 
op Heber’s Palestine. ‘Though it must be con- 
fessed that the book makes a strange fellowship 
of authors, yet there is nevertheless a fellowship 
in the genius which each employed on sacred 
themes. The book constitutes one of those lit- 
/erary gems, which like polished jewels separated 
‘from baser clay, are valued by themselves, and 

be kept very near the person, and carried as 


| may 
treasures from place to place. 


| 


obliged to number among the separate links | 
bishops and pontiffs, whose characters were a dis- | ‘A 
grace to humanity, and whose lives were a curse | git x 
to the communities they tyrannized over and magnificent and captivating edition of the works 
deluded. We have no patience with this small | of the world’s pcets ever published, saving that 


idea. Weare astonished that men of intelligence | splendid and costly folio edition in England, 


new Era of Shakspeare in America.’ 


This is the appropriate motto for the most 


and learning and piety can really hold it and lend 
their influence to extend it. It cannot be a part 
of the spiritual religion of Christ, whose great 
and only requirement ‘in regard to worship, is 
that it be offered ‘in spirit and in truth.’ We 
believe in the divine appointment of the Chiris- | 
tian ministry. The office has been perpetuated | 
and will be perpetuate ; but it is, as it were, a 
spiritual creation in each particular instance ; its 





efficacy and influence depend upon a spiritual | 
preparation of mind and heart, and not upon a | 
Levitical descent ; and in our judgment, the self- | 


elected and self-constituted preacher, who rises in 
a Quaker assembly, within the bare and unadorn- 
ed walls of a Quaker meeting house, to ‘ bear 
testimony ’ to truth, to rebuke sin and exhort to 
righteousness, will be accompanied with the 
saving power of God's spirit, and made the in- 
strument of bringing souls to Christ and extend- 
ing the Redeemer’s kingdom, as readily and 
freely, ag his Holiness of Rome celebrating 
mass before the high altar in St. Peter's, or the 
Archbishop distributing the emblems of the body 
and blood of a crucified Savior in a time-hallowed 
Cathedral. 


which by its price and size, is available to very few 
persons. The new edition to be published by 
Hewet of New York ,is to be edited by that dis- 
tinguished scholar and man of letters, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, and illustrated by Robert W. Weir. 
It will contain 1400 engravings, with abundant 
historical introductions, explanatory notes, &c., 
and will be comprised inabout a hundred parts, 
to be issued weekly, at one-eighth of a dollar 
each. The first part has already appeared, and 
may be had of the agents in this city, Messrs. 
| Saxton, Peirce & Co. 

The same agents have received the April 
number of the Eelectic Magazine, which with 
its multitude and variety of selections from the 
Foreign Magazines, contains 4 mezzotint by 
Sartain, of ‘Milton dictating to his daughters.’ 

The same agents have new and uniform and 
very neat editions of the Poetical works of Col- 
‘lins and Gray, from the New York press of 
Turner & Hayden, 
‘th Dr. Watts’s letter on the first 
page of our last paper, immediately preceding 
the Greek words,read abasements, instead of ad- 
vancements, which makes him speak nonsense. 
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OBITUARIES. 


ELIZABETH FAIRFIELD. 


jand ‘Tuckerman. 


While in college he main- 
tained an honorable standing for morality, and 
a respectable rank for scholarship. During his 


Mr. Reev :—Having received a letter from academic life and afterwards, he often employed 
an esteemed friend, containing a brief notice of himself in keeping schools, and thereby added 
the young lady whose name stands at the na to his small finances. He studied for the min- 
of this article, and whe died * the house of her istry with the late Rev. Dr. Kendall, then min- 
Futher (Sam vying Eq.) is on aie. ister of his native town. In 1803 he received 
on Friday, the 8th inst, | cannot resist the im- a unanimous invitation from the church in Bol- 
pulse I feel, to make an extract for your valuable ton, which was nearly unanimously concurred 

, - 
ry : ad . 7e . ‘ . 
paper. Though not intended for the public eyes |i, by the town, to become their pastor. This 
its simplicity and truthfulness are far more in| i ion he accepted, and on March 14th, 1804, 


teresting, tomy mind, than a formal and studied \ 


eulogy. 

‘There scems,’ says the writer, ‘to be but one 
impression among her acquaintances, as to her 
uniform amiableness, and purity of character.— 
And my own remembrance of her coincides, | 
have ne doubt, with your own, as a remarka- 
bly conscientious and thoughtful girl, even 
while in the joyousness of health and youth.’ 

‘Mrs. W., her instructress, speaks of her in 
the strongest terms of affection, and even grati- 
tude, for her entire and constant attention and 
obedience to all her wishes.’ 

‘Asa daughter, we know from our own ob- 
servation, how affectionate and dutiful she was ; 
and how much her parents, especi ily her moth- 
er, depended upon her. ‘She always seemed 
afraid,’ says Mrs. W., with whom she staid a 
little while in Portland, ‘that she was not doing 


And 


during the early part of her sickness she ex- 


all she might and ought for her parents.’ 


pressed to me the fear that she loved them too 
much.’ 

‘It is about a year since she was taken ill.— 
Before she was seriously sick, she told me ir the 
course of religious conversation, that she often 
thought of the Lord’s Supper, and wished she 
was worthy to be a communicant. Ihave ofien 
remarked her humility and childlike frankness.’ 

‘This winter she said she had been happier 
than the last, though confined to the house.— 
She became happier and more thoughtful, it 
seemed to me, as het disease made progress ; 
und was evidently a Christian at heart long be- 
fore she made avowal of it by joining the church. 
The last step 1 never urged upon her, my ob- 

ct being to present Christianity to her in the 
simplicity and attractiveness in which it appears 
to me in the gospel asa religion of the heart 
and spirit. But she at last expressed the desire, 
and to the great gratification of us all, partook 
with us in the celebration of the Supper, of 
which I have written you before.’ 

‘Upon controverted doctrines, I do not re- 
member that I had any conversation with her. 
She could not understand the Trinity ; she said 
the Unity she could. 
believed also in Jesus. ‘This was sufficient for 


her. 
} 
, 


She believed in God; she fund of anecdote and of a ready faculty at de- 


ne was ordained. Rev. Mr. Kendall preached 
the sermon on that oceasion. Mr. A. had sole 
charge of the society in Bolton 39 years, but 
was connected with it as one of its ministers 40 
He died 4 days after the 40th anniver- 
He lived and died un- 


years. 
sary of his setilement. 
married. 

His course and character were such as to 
leave among his people grateful and pleasant 
recollections. From the first he made himself 
intimately acquainted with the affairs of his 
parish, and with all its members, both parents 
and children. Every child he could call by 
name, of every house he could tell the inhabi- 
He felt a warm and particular interest in 
the schools. Ile delighted to discover and to 
encourage every manifestation of youthful talent 
and merit; and many are the remembered 
proofs of the truly paternal regard he exhibited 


tant. 


fur the young people. Some who are now oc- 
cupying high and responsible stations in different 
sections of the country could bear testimony to 
the tavorable effects of his friendly notice, and 
many more, who have since ceased from among 
the living, if they were here, could bear testi- 
mony to it also. 

Mr. A. had a kind and noble heart. Though 
he looked well after his worldly affairs, and 
liked to see his property accumulate, yet he was 
neither avaricious nor parsimonious. Whenever 
there was a eal] upon his charity for a worthy 
and useful object, he was always willing to 
give, and to give generously ; and many are the 
individuals whom, in various ways, he has as- 
sisted. Not only was he always just in his 
business transactions, but frequently exceedingly 


liberal. 


He was not unmindful of that injunction of 


. the apostle which exhorts Christians ‘ not to be 


forgetful to entertain strangers.’ His doors 

were always thrown open and his bountiful 

board spread for the exercise of hospitality.— 

Being a man of strong good sense and natural 

sagacity, of much observation and retentive 

memory, and, moreover, possessed of a great 
1 


scription; he was a general favorite with his 


For herself, as much as she had enjoyed ministerial brethren, and his house, at al! sea- 


ife, it seemed her chief desire to be acccepted | 5008 of the year, was the resort of much com- 


as a disciple of Jesus—and so she was humbly , pany. 


confident she should be. Jesus, she said, seemed 


near her.’ 


He was never, it is thought, very fond of the 


merely literary labors of his profession. Nature 


‘For others, her chief desire was that she | he loved much better than books, and writing 


might do them some spiritual and religious good. | Was irksome and disagreeable to him; but, in 


Long before she was confined to the room, she numerous other ways, as a pastorand friend, by 


requested me to pray with her. 


And during his frequent visits to the sick or the suffering, 


my almost daily visits, whenever she was well , by his friendly warnings, counsels, and consola- 


r} 
‘ 


t ou 





Often 


verheard by a member of the family 


accord, to repeat the request. 


‘Ss 


terance to her fervent devotions. And when 


1 to see me, she did not fail, of her own | tions, did he give evidence that his heart was in 


and that he desired to extend his mas- 


dom on earth. Asa preacherhe was 


clear, sensible and practical ; sometimes earnest 


eak that she could hardly express herself au- | and eloquent, and particularly was this the case 


dibly, even to her friends, on being toldthatGod during the latter part of his ministry, when, 


would hear the desire of her heart, ‘yes,’ 


said, ‘she always lifted up her heart to him.’’ 


she leaving the confinement of notes, which did not 


suit his natural bent, he gave free play to those 


‘Her desire to do good was manifested in one qualities of mind which often made his conver- 


‘ular, from which female sensibility is apt Sation interesting and instructive. 


shrink. ‘The physicians had‘ not quite agreed 


the nature of her disease. She volunteer- 


tne sugg 


e, to have it determined by a post mortem ex- 


tinination.’ { 


‘How calmly she looked 


forward to death, | inthe main, a useful, but a happy one. 


Of his theology more cannot be particularly 
said than that it was liberal, and that he was 


rgestion that it might be of use to some | the declared foe of every form of bigotry and 


intolerance. 
His life, there can be no doubt, was not only 


Never- 


evident from the messages she desired me to | theless it had its trials—as what human life has 
| 


give to different individuals and circles of her | not? 


He was exercised as before remarked 


equaintance—and the choir, sewing circle, and by a constant sense of pain in his diseased 


Sunday school. 


she said, lest her strength should fail her, be- he felt keenly. 


fore she had the opportunity. She desired 


-trongly to impress upon them the importance | grievous affliction. 


She spoke thus seasonably, limb ; and there were mental sorrows, which 


The attack of paralysis six 
of which most 
He had hardly known 


months ago, he died, was a 


attending to religious things when in health | before what it was to be confined to a sick 


d strength. 


‘Her disinterestedness was remarkale during |t0 be moving about among his people. 


room, he loved the free air of heaven, and 
Sad, 


her illness. She suffered much, but often for-| sad, then, was that allotment of divine provi- 


got herself in sympathy with others.’ 


dence which laid upon him the burden of 


‘She loved music, and spoke of her desire to /helplessness. Though he had every comfort 


lear the music of Heaven. She often request-| his case admitted, though unwearied kind- 


ed her friends to sing, and also to repeat hymns ; | "€58 and skill ministered to his relief, and though 


and while her voice was strong enough, would | always submissive and resigned, yet the wish 


malt % 
sing herself. 


would sometimes burst from his lips—* I desire 


‘She had several ill turns,in which death | to depart and to be with Christ "—nevertheless 


seeme 


go, did not forsake her a moment. She only 


{at hand, but her faith and readiness to | God's will be done. 


For his genuine worth and many kindnesses, 


hoped the Lord would take her spirit quictly,— his memory will be cherished, by those who 


Not so, however, was it ordained. 


struggle 


oF 


was long and cevere. 


The death- | Were associated with him in the ministry, and 
When it be-| by the late people of his charge, with affection- 


gan, ‘Mother,’ she said, ‘1 am afraid | am dy-| ate gratitude and respect. 
ing.” * Are you afraid?’ it was asked her.— 


‘Oli, no,’ she promptly and earnestly replied, |‘ trusting "—to use his own 


‘not afraid, but I think that this is death. 


} + 


Ile died in the hope of a blessed immortality, 


words—‘ in the 


At\ mercy of God as made known by Jesus Christ.’ 


last she whispered ‘almost gone,’ and in two R. S. E. 
minutes after, like a bird from its cage, her spir- | ——— 
t was free.” CHARLES R. GREENWOOD. 

To the foregoing I could add much in regard; We cannot cease to think of those whom we 


to this highly intelligent, interesting and excel-| have loved in life so soon as their remains are 
nt girl, having been acquainted with her from | 


her infancy, but ] would not disturb the impres- 
sion, the deep and salutary impression, which 
the close of this sketch cannot fail to make up- 


| 


on the mind of the reader. tH 


ISAAC ALLEN. 


| thern to us 


deposited in the tomb, ‘Their image is impress- 
ed on our memory, and we delight to dwell up- 
on it. We follow them with the eye of faith to 
the spiritual world, and a precious joy mingles 
with our sorrow, as we behold them in heaven 
maturing those excellencies which endeared 


on earth. In sympathy with re- 


Died, in Bolton, 18th inst., after an illness of | flections of this kind, not a few must have 


six months, Rey. Isaac ALLEN, senior pastor of thought and felt, when they read in last week’s 


the First Congr gational Society in that town. 


Register, the notice of the departure of Cuartes 


Mr. Allen was born in the town of Weston, R. Greenwoon. The second son of the late 


County of Middlesex, on the 3lst of October, 
1771. He was the youngest of his father’s 
children. Two of his brothers serve 


the Revolutionary war, and one of them was 
engaged in the battle of Bunker's Hill. He 
has been for several years the sojc survivor of 
When a boy he 


lis father’s family 
. received ¢ 
eceived a 


Bl . . 
‘lon the ice, which from a subsequent cold 
a.nd 


He frequently said that he never, even in 

s best days, was entirely free from pain in his 
eased limb. After this accident—which 

ok place at the age of 13—he intended to 
arn the trade of a carpenter, but finding that 
consequence of his lameness, he had not 
ugth for this honorable and use 


iti 


str r 
r this ful oceupa- 
, he relinquished it for a studious and seden- 


! life 
y inte After he was 21 years of ave 
So” 


1 


sane he en- 
ere, orye T i 
arvard University as a freshman, 


graduated from that institution in 1798 ‘a 
tame e] P 


minister of King’s Chapel in this city, whose 
qualities ef mind and heart he seemed in a 


d during | measure to have inherited, and a member, dis- 


tinguished for scholarship and exemplary de- 
portment, of the Junior class in Harvard Uni- 
versity, he was regarded by a large circle of 


| acquaintances and friends with feelings of deep 


| interest. 
i cramp setting in, made him a cripple for | 


and | Was stamped on his brow. 


the | Vice, and every promise of virtue, he was called 
ass w : ‘ 
S with the late Rey. Drs. Channing | to that Being who alone can know for what 


On the day of his decease he had 
completed only his sixteenth year; but though 
taken away thus early, he had lived sufficiently 
long to awaken in many minds the hope that a 
career of more than ordinary usefulness was be- 
fore him. His mental powers were quick, and, 
for his age, well disciplined ; his heart was pure 
and affectionate, and he knew but the language 
|of truth ; the elevation of his purposes discover- 
ed itself in his conduet both at home and abroad, 
and the peace of a conscientious and calm spirit 
With no blemish of 








}end the good are thus prematurely removed from 
a world which might have been benefited by 
their labors. Inscrutable as are sometimes the 
events of Providence, happily enough has been 
revealed to enable us to say, in every bereave- 
ment ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 


MARY HOMER. 
In this city, on Sunday morning, March 10th, 
Mary, wife of Eleazer Homer, aged 74 years. 
Mrs. H. was baptised in infancy, and was al- 
ways, when in health, a regular attendant upon 
public worship at Christ Church. She received 
the rite of confirmation in 1830, and immediate- 





ly became a communicant. An aged partner 
now mourns the loss of one with whom he lived 
unitedly and happily for nearly sixty years ; and 
}a large family of children and grand-children 
| testify with gratitude to the faithfulness and af- 
| fection of their deeply lamented relative. Mrs. 
| Homer’s death wassudden. She was unusually 
' well during the preceding week; an illness of 


| less than half an hour was all the notice which 


her family had that they were to part with their 
Few lead so unexceptionable a 
Few are as useful, and contribute so much 


| beloved friend. 
| life. 


| nections and associates. 


} 





REY. J. P. B. STORER. 


an Congregational Society of Syracuse, held 
| March 20th, 1844, for the purpose of making 
suitable arrangements for the funeral of the Rev. 


John P. B. Storer, a committee appointed for | 
| the purpose of drawing up a series of resolutions | 
| expressive of the feelings of the meeting, in| 
‘view of the afllictive event which had called | 
\them together, by Hiram Putnam, Esq. their | 
chairman, reported the fullowing, which were | 


| unanimously adopted : 


Whereas in the inscrutable dispensations of 


Divine Providence, we are called to mourn the | 


sudden death of our most worthy and beloved 


minister, the Rev. John P. B. Storer, therefore | 


Resolved, That in this severe bereavement we 

| have sustained an irreparable loss—the loss of 
him who has successfully labored for us, both in 

season and out of season, in evil report and good 

report, and who at all times and on all occasions 


was our enlightened teacher and sympathizing | 


| friend. 


Resolved, That in justice to the deceased, and | 


in performance of our duty, we will hold and 
cherish in grateful remembrance the Christian 
graces, the exalted moral worth, generous be- 
nevolence, noble philanthropy and untiring zeal 


in the cause of Jesus and of ‘Truth, so fully man- | 


ifested in the life and teaching of him whose 
death We mourn. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with 
the relatives and personal friends of the deceas- 
ed, who by this afflictive occasion are filled with 
grief and sadness of heart. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, | 


signed by the Chairman and Seeretary, be pre- 
i sented to the relatives of the deceased, and also 
| furnished to our village papers ond the Christian 
| Register and Christian World, of Boston, for 
publication. 


Mr. Phelps offered the following resolution, 


which was also adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, ‘That the committee of arrangements 
be and they are hereby instructed, to confer with 
such of the relatives of the deceased as shall 
arrive, with regard to the place of his burial, 
and to express to them in an appropriate Man- 
ner, the deep and earnest feeling which we as 
a Society entertain, that the remains of our la- 
mented pastor may be interred among us, with 
whom his labors terminated—that they who in 
life were united by so many and peculiar ties, 
may not in death be divided. 

a, Jouxn Witkinson, Chairman. 

D. P. Pueups, Secretary. 


Wantep. No. 5 (Feb, 3d.) of the Christian 
Also No. 47 of the 
Those of 


Register, current volume. 
last vol. (No. 25, 1843). 


secribers who can conveniently send us each or 


our sub- 


any of these numbers will do us a favor. 


James Munroe & Co. have in press and will 


shortly publish Vol. III. of Livermore’s Com- | 


mentary on the New Testament. 
brace the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
be illustrated by a Map. 

The same firm will shortly publish Memoirs 
of the late Noah Worcester, by the late Henry 
Ware Jr. 





PAvUPrERISM IN MAssacuusetTtTs. From the 
official returns of 1843, it appears that the whole 


number of paupers in the State was 15,655. Of | 


this number it is estimated, (we know not how cor- 
rectly,—though we believe the estimate is near the 
truth) that one half are in this condition through the 
intemperance of themselves or others. One half of 
the expense, then, of supporting the paupers of the 


State, is to be charged to the unhappy influence of | 


intoxicating drinks. How much is this expense? 


The Report says, that in 1843 it was $286,986 ,69, | 
One half of this sum then, viz. $143,493,34 was | 


unnecessary, and might have been saved to the State, 
if men would have been persuaded to give up in- 
toxicating drinks. 

Has not society a right to protect itself from the 
| imposition of such burdens, by legislation, even if 
the pecuniary loss was the only one? But how 
much more not only has she the right, but is she 
bound thus to protect herself, when we take into 
view the moral loss which society sustains, the 
blighting influence of intoxicating drinks on the 
| character and condition of the families of the in- 
temperate, often bringing them down to dependence, 
and poverty and sorrow, if not exposing them to 
the fearful and successful influence of temptation to 
crime? 





The city council of Boston, publish annually a list 
of the persons and partnerships in that city, who are 
assessed over $4000, or whose taxes amount to $25. 
Peter C. Brooks paid the highest tax last year, his 
property being assessed at $1,026,400 and paying 

ja tax of $6,363 68. Robert G. Shaw pays $3,256; 
David Sears $2,697; John D. Williams $3,598; 

| Jonathan Philips $2,917; Abbott Lawrence $2,470 
and his firm nearly as much more; James Parker 
$2,073; Harrison Gray Otis $2,011. 








NorTHAMPTON AND Sprincrierp Rarroand. 
We learn from the Daily Advertiser that about 
half the amount requisite for the construction of 
this work has been subscribed and that the pro- 
jectors are sanguine in the expectation of carry- 
ing itthrough. The whole cost of the Road is 
jestumated at $350,000. We see also by the 
Greenfield papers, that as there is no longer any 
| prospect of the Boston and Fitchburgh Railroad 
| passing through or near that place, a movement 
is making for the construction of a Railroad from 
Greenfield to Northampton, a distance of about 
| 20 miles. 


| Marine. Some resolutions introduced into the 
/Maine house of representatives, similar to those 
| passed by the Massachusetts legislature, concerning 
|an alteration of the U. 8. constitution in regard to 
taxation, were rejected by a vote of 50 yeas to 53 
nays. 








| Jt is said that three whales, some 80 or 90 feet, 


Cape May light house, on Tuesday last. 





Babe, the pirate, has been farther respited by the 
President until the 25th day of April next. 





to the pleasure and improvement of their con- | 


Ata meeting of the members of the Unitari- | 


It will em- 


|in length, were seen among the breakers, north of 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


NEWS BY THE CALEDONIA, 


The steamer Britannia arrived in Liverpool 
on the 18th ult. Her detention caused some 
apprehension. Wilmer & Smith’s European 
Times, alluding to the cause of her detention by 
the ice in Boston harbor, says, ‘‘a labor such 
as the cutting out of this steamer, shows Boston 
in every way worthy of being the port for the 
arrival and departure of these vessels; and it 
must be highly satisfactory to the public in gen- 
eral as an undoubted evidence of the removal of 
difficulties which would appear to have been in- 
surmountable. ‘The conduct of our friends the 
Bostonians, and their display of energy in cutting 
the steamer out, and getting her clear to sea at 
a time when the extreme severity of the weather 
rendered it an apparent matter of impossibility, 
is beyond all praise, and we feel our inability to 
show the sense entertained here of such an her- 
culean feat, so determinedly and successfully 
| performed.”’ 


The King of Sweden, who had been struck 
with apoplexy on the 26th Janurary, was more 
calm, though no hope remained of his recovery. 
| Irnevann.—The State Trials. The trial of 
| Danie! O'Connell and others of the most promi- 
| nentof the Irish Repealers, has been terminated. 

On the 10th ult., after a long and able address 
| to the jury by the Lord Chief Justice, the case 
was given to the jury at half past 5 0’clock, P. M. 
| At half past 11 o'clock the jury returned into 
court with a verdict forthe governinent. It was 
objected to by Judge Crampton, on the ground 
of informality, and the jury were directed to re- 
turn and correct it. This was on Saturday 
night; on Monday morning, the 12th, the jury 
| returned a verdict of Guitry generally against 
all the traversers, excepting the Rev. Mr. Tier- 
ney, Who was found guilty upon two counts 
‘only. 
| ‘The excitementin Ireland, produced by the 
return of this verdict of guilty, is represented 
as of the most intense character. Before the 
arrival of the Dublin mail in the different towns, 
it was surrounded by immense crowds of people, 
‘Jargely pressing forward to ascertain the truth, 








| 
| 
| 
| 


|The Liverpool Mercury of the 16th ult. says: 
It is foolishly imagined by some, that the trav- 
ersers will not be called up for judgment; this 
| opinion is, in the opinion of well informed per- 
| sons, totally at variance with what will occur. 
It is to be hoped that the peace of the country 
will be preserved, which is ve ry doubtful.”’ 

The sentences have been deterred to the next 
term—but it is very doubtful whether any pun- 
isment will be inflicted. The Belfast Northern 
Whig Says: 

**We jearn, on what we consider good author- 
ity, that the Duke of Wellington is determined 
that Mr. O'Connell shall not be sent to prison, 
believing that the moral effect of a conviction 
would be sufficient, and that punishment would 
} be a useless piece of severity. If Mr. O'Con- 
nell will only conduct himself with moderation 
|and ordinary propriety, we do not think that he 
| will be sent to gaol; and we shall certainly be 
glad if matters take this turn.”’ 

Mr. O'Connell meanwhile has protested 
against the verdict of the jury as arbitrary and 
unconstituuonal—and has declared that as soon 
jas sentence shall have been passed, he will have 
the matter submitted to the whole body of 
Judges in Treland, and that, if their decision 
should be unfavorable, he will appeal to the 
House of Lords, before he will submit. After 
the trial he appeared in his seat in Parliament, 
land made a very forcible and temperate speech 
on the subject of the state of Ireland. 


Society Istanps. ‘The news that the Freach 
had taken possession of ‘Tahiu, and compelled 
| Queen Pomare to place herself under their pro- 
| tection—the installation o° a new Governor— 
j the hoisting of the French and the lowering of 
jthe English flag, and other doings, had reached 
England, and excited considerable surprise as 
| Well as indignation, The subiect was alluded 
to in the House of Commons, when Sir Robert 
Peel expressed his hope and belief that the pro- 
ceedings had been done without the consent, or 
even the knowledge of the French Government; 


and indeed the whole proceedings have been for- 


mally repudiated by Louis Philippe and his 
cabinet. 

Portucat. There has been a military revolt 
and attempt at revolution in Portugal, which 
utterly failed, the people every where treating 
jit with indifference. It was easily suppressed, 
jalthough it at first excited great alarm. Some 
5 or 600 soldiers were engaged in it. 

Spain. This country is‘stllin convulsions. 
Factions have appeared in different parts of the 
country, especially the South, opposed to the 
| government—and a bloody inhuman civil war is 
}earried on in detached parues—neither the in- 
surgents nor the Queen’s troops granting quar- 
ter—prisoners are butchered in cold blood. 


We know notto whom to credit the following 


;communication. We found it on our table, and 


| deem its suggestions of no smal! weight. A reform 


in the Post Office of this country has long been call- 
\ed for;—but if under the name of a reform we are 
| to have as bad, in some respects, n worse state of 


| thing 


| gs introduced, it is time that the people should 


| know it, and rouse themselves to prevent it. 


NEW POST OFFICE BILL. 

| The new Post Office bill, reported with amend- 
ments to the Senate, proposes to fix letter postage 
|at five cents for any distance under one hundred 
miles, and at ten cents for over one hundred miles. 
This looks accommodating, only from the fact, that 
itisso much less than the heavy tax imposed for 
half a-century. It is, for under one hundred miles, 
nearly three times, and for over one hundred miles, 
| nearly six times the British postage! ‘The same bill 
deprives all Editors, and of course all their mail sub- 
| scribers, of the important privilege hitherto enjoyed, 
of having payments sent free, through Post Masters; 
—thus aiming a heavy blow against the general cir- 
culation of knowledge. ‘To this, however, there 
would be no objection, provided letter postage were 
reduced to three cenis, as it might be, were all 
| franking abolished, 

The bill moreover imposes on a'! pamphlets, mag- 
azines, and even newspapers not published at short 
stated intervals, of not more than one week,’’ a tax 
of two and a half cents for each copy of no greater 
weight than one ounce, sent any distance not ex- 
ceeding one hundred miles; five cents for any great- 
er distance, and ‘‘one cent additional for each ad- 
ditional ounce of the weight of every such pamphlet, 
magazine, matter, or thing which may be transmitted 
through the mail, whatever be the distance!’’— 
While the same bil! also imposes heavy penaltias 
for sending, over mail routes, by any other mode of 
conveyance, ‘‘magazines, pamphlets, or newspa- 
pers,’’ if “intended for inimediate distribution to 
subscribers or others.’” 

Now there are very few magazines that do not 
weigh more than one ounce, and very few are pub- 
lished as often as once a week. The consequence 
of this law, will be therefore, the killing outright of 
the agricultural, legal, medical, literary, religious 
and miscellaneous periodicals, which now form so 
great a portion of the reading of our countrymen, 
and which bring the choice results of expensive 
treatises within the reach of the humblest mechanic 
and farmer. 

But even this is not the worst of this anti-repub- 
lican bill. It provides, like the old law, that, during 
the whole year, EVERY MEMBER OF CONGREss 
may receive free, any number of letters, papers, or 
packets, and may send free, five letters or packets 
daily, besides any amount of pamphlets or doca- 
ments Congress may choose to publish; however 
enormous the expense to the public, of printing, and 
employing numerous clerks in folding, as well as 
employing many hours of their own time in franking, 
and also heavily burdening the mails in carrying the 
same throughout the nation;—thus virtually giving 
to themselves the privilege of conciliating for a new 
election, at the public expense, just so many of their 
constituents, as they may choose to supply with 
these apparent gratuities; for which in reality ev- 
ery person paying postage is taxed! And this tax 
amounts to many millions. ; 

Here then is the ignoble secret of the high rates 
of letter and pamphlet postage proposed! The 
British government, to the shame of our boasted re- 
publicanism, have had the magnanimity to abolish 
entirely the frankirg privilege. And for several 
years past, their mail, carrying letters thronghout 
the United Kingdom for a penny, and newspapers 
for nothing, has cleared, over all expenses, the ay- 
erage sum of about three millions of dollars annual- 
ly! While according to the statements of the Post 
Master General, our public guardians at Washing- 
ton have been franking, (besides vast numbers of 


| 





letters, for themselves and others,) upwards of four 
millions of pamphiets or documents, in three weeks, 
(during which time an accurate account was kept 
as the ground of a general estimate,) weighing up- 
wards of 179 tons! 

Plain common-sense men can make an estimate 
of the vast number and expense of teams it would 
require, every three weeks of the long session of 
Congress, for transporting these 179 tons—for the 
most part useless, except for selfish or party pur- 

oses! 

And let the common people remember, that they 
are the sovereigns of this Republic, and responsible 
for its Jaws, whether good or bad. Let themjat 
once forward from every village petitions something 
like the following, and their wishes will be regarded 
by those they have elected:— 

‘To the Hon. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Congress assembled: ‘The undersigned re- 
spectfutly request, that you will reduce letter post- 
age, throughout the U. 8S. to three cents, and news- 
papers and pamphlets in due and equal proportion, 
and abolish entirely the franking privilege.’ 

[This subject is of such importance, that the 
above, or some similar exposure, ought to be made 
in every paper. ] . 


CONGRESSIONAL. | 


WepNESDAY, March 20. 


In Senate. The sessions were again taken 
up in a discussion of the Oregon question. Mr. 
Buchanan devoted nearly the whole day to the 
subject, and the Senate Chamber was crowded. 
Mr. B. intends to spend his strength upon. Mr. 
Choate, whose speech has produced a marked 
effect here, and was very effective in his answer 
to Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Choate is charged with 
mis-stating what Mr. B. said in regard to Eng- 
Jand. Mr. Choate neither admits nor denies; 
but wil! examine his report with the fact, and 
to-morrow explain. 

Mr. Walker presented joint resolutions from 
the Mississippi Legislature, in behalf of the an- 
nexion of Texas. 

Mr. Evans introduced a Resolution, proposing 
the adjournment of Congress on the 28th May. 





Ix rue House. A great part of the day was 
spent on the bill changing the times of holding 
the District Courts in Ohio, which finally pass- 
ed. While it was under discussion, an appeal 
was taken from decision of the Chair, and the 
| vote stood 73 to 73—when Speaker Jones con- 
firmed his own decision by his own vote! 

The Rhode Island question was taken up, and 
Mr. Stetson, of New York, made a speech in 
favor of Messrs. Dorr and Van Buren. 

Tuurspay, March 21. 

In tue House. This morning, a motion was 
made to reconsider the bill passed yesterday re- 
specting the place of holding the circuit and dis- 
trict courts in Ohio, and the motion was agreed 
jto. The bill was then amended, read a third 
jtime, and passed. A motion was again made 
ito reconsider, which the chair decided not to be 
‘inorder. From this decision an appeal was ta- 
{ ken, and a protracted debate ensued, in which 
|Mr. White of Kentucky, and the Speaker, had 
}an encounter of wits, in which a good deal of 
feeling was manifested. A motion was made 
|tolay the appeal on the table, which was nega- 
| tived—ayes 80, noes 85. 





ieision of the Speaker be sustained!’ and it re-| ~ 


isulted in a tie vote—ayes 73, noes 73. The 
| Speaker voted ‘aye,’ and it was decided in the 
j affirmative. ‘This tiresome subject having been 


|gotrid of, another was taken up, the Rhode | 


Island question, which has been already so 
completely exhausted, that its announcement is 
the signal for a general clearing out. 
Stetson, of New York, who was entitled to the 
floor, 1s now engaged in replying to an assault 
by an Indiana member upon Mr. Van Buren’s 


In this effort he is quoting largely from the 
proceedings and debates ia the New York con- 


largely to the interest of the subject. 
Fripay, March 22. 

{x Senate. The Pension bill was passed 
with an amendment, providing that a disabled 
| Officer or soldier shall not receive pay fur service 
}and pension both, unless his disability is of such 
a character as to require a lower grade of ser- 
vice than would be required without disability, 
in which case he may receive both a pension 
and pay. 

Ix rue House. On motion of Mr. Weller, 
15.000 extra copies of Mr. Dromgoole’s report 
in behalf of the Sub-treasury bill were ordered 
to be printed—and on motion of Mr. Wentworth 
of Illinois, a resolution was passed to print 
10,000 extra copies of a report on the subject of 
the Oregon territory. 

Mr. Dromgovle, from the Selecc Committee 
to whom was referred the Virginia and Alabama 
resolutions, in answer to those from: Massachu- 
setts, praying an amendment to the Constitution 
upon the subject of slave representation and 
direct taxation, reported the following resolu- 
tions : 

First, that the rule of direct taxation and slave 
representation in the Constitution resulted in 
compromises and concessions, and ought to be 
held sacred by the friends of the Union. 

Resolved, That no such proposition ought to 
be recommended by Congress, and that it should 
be promptly and decidedly condemned. 

Accompanying these resolutions was a brief 
report declaring that the committee had mature- 
ly considered the subject, and that the object de- 
sired by the Massachusetts Legislature would 
lead to a peaceable or violent dissolution of the 
Union, and that all efforts to procure such an 
amendment ought to be condemned. 

Mr. Droomgoole said he desired no debate 
upon the resolution, and moved the previous 
question, 

Mr. Adams rose and asked the member from 
Va. to withdraw his motion. He desired to 
have the report referred to the Committee ofthe 
Whole, and made the special order of the day. 

Mr. Droomgovle declined to withdraw his 
motion. 

The previous question was then seconded. 

Mr. Winthrop called for the yeas and nays 
upon the main question, which were ordered. 
The main question was sustained—yeas 158, 
nays 58. 

Mr. Parmenter of Mass., declared that so 
grave a question ought not to be disposed of so 
summarily, and he therefore moved to lay the 
whole subject upon the table. The motion was 
rejected by yeas and nays by a vote of 127 to 
41. 

Mr. Clingham of N. C., voted in the negative. 

Mr. Steenrod of N. &., moved the reconsid- 
eration of the votes, which the House refused, 
and the remainder of the day was given to the 
consideration of private business. 


SatrurpbDAY, March 23. 
The Senate was not in session. 


fication of a convention between the United States 
and Peru. 

Mr. Parmenter asked the ananimous consent of 
the House to offer a resolation inquiring into the 
manner of fabricating ihe large cannon, and the 
manner in which the experiments were made to test 
their strength. 

Mr. Cave Jobnsun then offered an amendment, 
calling also for a statemknt of the expense incurred 
in the experiments. The resolution as amended, 
was then agreed to. 

Mr. Vance again called for the orders of the day, 
when several private bills were read a third time 
and passed. : , 

The House was engaged in private business all 
day. 


Monpbay, March 25. 


We learn from the N. Y. Express, that the Sen- 
ate have agreed upon the 27th of May for the ad- 
journment of the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. Benton made a speech against the present 

tariff, and in favor of a low uniform system of du- 
ties. 
The Massachusetts (legislative) Resolutions, 
remonstrating against the annexation of Texas, 
were presented by Mr. Bates, laid upon the ta- 
ble and ordered to be printed. 


In rue House. Mr. Giddings presented a 
resolution in opposition to those of Mr. Drom- 
govle, upon the subject of the Massachusetts 
resolutions. ‘The House refused to receive it. 





After some further | 
} debate the question was taken, ‘Shall the de-| 


Mr. | 


orthodoxy upon the question of free suffrage. | 


vention to revise their constitution, which adds 


In rue House, the Speaker presented a com- | 
munication from the President, announcing the rati- | 


| Mr. Ilughes of Mo., offered two resolutions ; 
‘one declaring that the claim of the United States 
to the Oregon Territory, was clear and undis- 
puted, between 42 and 5440; and secondly, 
that it is the duty of the government to take pos- 
session of all this territory, and to proceed to 
organize a territorial government there. 

Mr. Black of Georgia, moved a third resolu- 
tion, as an addition, which was accepted by 
Mr. Hughes as one of his own. The third res- 
olution declared, ‘*That it was the best inierests 
of the country, to annex Texas to the Union.” 
This last resolution was followed by a motion 
for the previous question. 

Mr. i R. Ingersoll moved to lay the resolu- 
tions on the table. The motion prevailed by 
ayes and noes, 106 to 66. : 

Mr. Lewis of Ala., offered a resolution in- 
structing the Committee on Ways and Means to 
report as to the expediency of requesting the 
President of the United States to inform those 
governments who will receive our bread-stuffs, 
beef, pork and grain, at 20 per cent., that we 
will receive their imports at 20 percent. The 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 88 to 64. 

Mr. Black of S. C., submitted a resolution to 
compel (by an order of the House) the Select 
Committee to report to-morrow upon the Massa- 
chusetts resolutions to amend the constitution. 
Mr, Adams is chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee, and has been ready to report since early in 
February. 


CounTERFEIT Bitus. Eben M. Niles was ar- 
resred last evening for attempting to pass a counter- 
feit $2 bill, Washington Bank, Boston, at E. Ma- 
son’s apothecary store. While the boy was out to 
see if the bill was a good one, the drawer of the store 
was robbed of about eight dollars—and he is under 
arrest for that offence, likewise. [Portland Argus. 





| {SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the 
receipt of Ten Dollars, contributed by the Ladies of 
the Barnstable Unitarian Sabbath School Society, by 
the hands of Mr Azariah Percival, their Treasurer, to 
| constitute Rev Epwarp Stone, their late Pastor, a 
Life Member. mh30 








io FAST EVENING CHARITY MEETING. 
| The Ladies’ Benevolent Temperance Society will be 
addressod at the Tremont Temple on the above eve- 
ning by J.B. GouGcu and other distinguished advo- 
catesof Temperance. Singing by the EUTERPEAN 
VOCALISTS and others. 
| Tickets 124 cents, inaid of the funds of the Society; 
|to behad at Warren’s Saloon, Tremont Temple, and 
at the dour on the eveniag. 2w mh23 


| 
\ 





i$ NOTICE. The Pastor of the Unitarian Con- 
| gregational Society in Vernon, N. Y., wishes to estab- 
| fish a Library for the use of his Congregation. If any 
of his friends in New England, or of the friends of our 
cause in general can spare for this purpose books of a 
permanent value, or of general interest, of a doctrinal, 
practical or miscellaneous character, (such as would 
be of service to strong, reflecting minds, or would in- 
terest and benefit the young,) <hey may be assured of 
their being thankfully received, and improved toa good 
purpose. A small beginning has already been made 
and the Congregation have subscribed for our principal 
periodicals, but we have notat present the means of 
obtaining such a collection as we need. Donations may 
be sent to the Office of the Am. U. A., 134 Washing- 
ton st 3t mh9 





WARRIAGES. 





| In this city, by Rev Mr Smith, Mr John B. 'Phom- 
las to Miss Hanoah D. Rogers. 
| By Rev Mr Gray, Mr George A. Lummus of Provi- 
dence, to Mrs Emily Conkey of Boston. 

26th inst, by Rev Dr Gannett, Mr Lewis B. Wilson, 
(firm of Howland & Co.) to Miss J. Frances Ann M. 
Longley, both of Boston. 
| In Danvers, by Rev Mr Bigelow, Mr Levi Spauld- 
| ing to Miss Sarah A. Goldsmith. 
| In East Weymouth, by Rev Mr Lovell, Mr Allen B. 
| Miller of Philadelphia, to Miss Augusta M. Rice of E. 
|W. 

In Springfield, 21st inst, by Rev Dr Osgood, Mr 
Nathan Harkness to Mrs Elizabeth N. Harkness. 

In Providence, 22d inst, Mr Joseph Caldwell to 
Miss Ann Jones, both of Boston. 


DEATHS, — 





In this city, 26th, of consumption, George Freder- 
ick, eldest son of Benj Poor. 

Miss Abigail C. W. Collins, 45. 

Mrs Abigail Coates, 75. 

21st inst, Mrs Hannah, wife of Nath’! Willis, 62. 

In South Boston, 27th inst, Martha S. Conn, young- 

, est danghter of Capt Charles and Martha M. Robbins. 
| In Charlestown, 25th inst, Mr Edward P. Taylor, 
74. 

In South Reading, 21st inst, Mrs Octavia Ann, wife 
of Rev George P. Smith of Woburn, and daughter of 
Burrage Yale, Esq, 29. 

In Milton, 22d inst, Elizabeth P, wife of Rev Isaac 
Wetherell, and daughter of Moses Webster, Esq, 34. 

In Chelsea, 24th inst, Mr Samuel G. Scott, formerly 
of the Revenue Service. 

In Leverett, 22d inst, Mr Jairus Cutter, 75. 

| In Nantucket, Hon George Myrick, 77. 
| In Gorham, Me, 18th inst, of consumption, Mrs Sa- 
rah McL, wife of Rev. E. W. Jackson of Millbury, Ms. 

In Charlotte, Vt, 28th ult, Mr Stephen Tirrell, 101 
years and 4 months,a soldier of the revolution. 

In Burlington, Tt, 3d inst, Mrs Susannah Howe, 
wife of Henry H. Messenger, and daughter of Wm 
Phelps, formerly of Boston, 31. 

| In Syracuse, NY, 17th inst, Rev John P.B. Storer, 
of the Unitarian Congregational Society, 50. 
In Philadelphia, 24th inst, Dr Edward Southwick, 
of Vassalboro’, Me, 23. 
| InQuiney, Il, 29th ult, Rev Frederick Southgate, 
, of Portland, Me, 29. 2 


' 





/ ATORTHFIELD ACADEMY. This institution is 
AN located in Northfield, Franklin Co., Mass., one 
of the pleasantest villages on the banks of the Con- 
necticut. 
The Spring Term will commence on WEDNES- 
DAY, March 27th, and continue eleven weeks. 
Thorough instruction will be given by the subscriber 
an experienced Teacher, in all the branches usually 
taught in Academies. : 
|  {G Pupils from abroad can be accommodated with 
board ina family where they will be under the imme- 
diate supervision and control of the Teacher 
| ‘Turrton $3,00—Higuer Brancues 5,00. 
CALEB E. FARLEY. 
| REFERENCES.—Mass., Amos Lawrence, Boston; 
| Hon. Robert Cross, J. G. Whittier, Amesbury ; 
Rev. Bailey Loring, North Andover; Rev. Henry A. 
| Miles, Lowell. New Hampshire, Daniel Adams, 
M. D., Mt. Vernon; Prof. Chas. B. Hoddock, Hano- 
lver. N. York, Prof. N. Cleveland. 
mh16 3tis 


| ee de ee 
EW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES. Life of Daniel Boone; Life of Her- 
'nando Cortes; Jessie Allen, the Lame Girl; Wo- 
}man’s Worth; Walks in London, by Old Humphrey; 
| Michael Kemp; Visit to the Mountains, by Abbot; 
| Minister’s Family, by Mrs Ellis; Love nnd Money, 
| by Mary Howitt; A Pastor’s Present, by Dr Flint; 
| Poor Annie; Little Clara; Stories for Clara; The 
| Firescreen; The Somerby Family; Lucy and Arthur; 
| Willie Rogers; My Sunday School Class; Parley’s 
| Tales of Adventure; Parley’s Make the Best of It; 

Conversations on the Parables; Memoir of Deacon 
| Whitman; Persevere and Succeed; Tales of the Sax- 
ons; Christmas Tales; Mrs Leicester’s School; Pa- 
rental Instruction; Little Stories for Little People; 
Alice Franklin; No Sense Like Common Sense; The 
Young Student, by Madame Guizot; Young Mechan- 
ic; Genevieve and Marcelin; Marco Paul’s Tales of 
Travela, 6 vols; Pic Nic Tales, 5 vols; The Hugue- 
nots, by Miss Lee; ‘T'wo Half Dollars; Every Youth’s 
| Book, &e. &c. &e. For sale by WM. CROSBY, 
} 118 Washington st. mh30 








ESTRY AND CONFERENCE HYMN BOOK. 
In press and will be published in a few weeks, a 

new book consisting of Hymns with appropriate tunes, 

designed tor Vestry and Conference Meetings. 

The design of the compiler of this book is to meet a 
want which has long been felt in our denomination, for 
a suitable book to be used in our social religious meet- 
ings—a want which has been met in other denomina- 
tions by the Revival Melodies, Conference Hymns, &c. 

The book will be small, not exceeding a hundred 
pages, although it will contain a larger variety of 
Hymns and tunes than any other similar work in print. 
It will be afforded at alow price, in order that it may 
be placed within the means of all, who may wish to 
purchase it. WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 

mh23 118 Washington st. 





R. GREENWOOD’S SACRED PHILOSO- 
PHY OF THE SEASONS. Sacred Philoso- 
hy of the Seasons, illustrating the perfections of God 
in the Phenomena of the Year, by Rev Dr Duncan of 
Scotland, with important additions to adapt it to 
American readers, by F. W. P. Greenwood, DD., 4 
vol, 12mo. Fresh supply just received at CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington st. mh23 
R. FOLLEN’S LIFE. The Life of Dr Follen, 
by Mrs Eliza Lee Follen, 1 vol 12mo. Fresh 
supply just received and for sale at CROSBY’S, 118 
Washington st. mh23 


URNAP’S LECTURES ON CHRISTIANITY. 
Lectures on the History of Christianity, by Rev 
George W. Burnap, of Baltimere. A fresh and large 
supply just received by WM. CROSBY, 
mh2 118 Washington st. 








| SPRING GOODS. 
C. MESSINGER 


ESPECTFULLY invites the attention of purchase 
ers to his Large Stock of Housekeeping and other 


DRY GOODS, 
At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily r ceiving new Spring Goods fro 
Auction and otherwise, which he engages shall be 
sold at the Lowest Market Prices, comprising @ 
great variety of 

LINENS j 
—of different textures—such as— 
a ~ ~~ 12-4 Linen Sheetings, 
illow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Li Shirti 

Richardson’s undressed Linens, en 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask Table Cloths, 

Satin Damasks and Cloths, 

Satin Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies, 

Bird’s-eye Diaper, Scotch Diaper, 

Shaker Diaper, Russia Diaper, Huccabuc Diaper. 
CRASH—Brown damask Table Cloths, brown dam- 

ask Crumb Cloths. 


DOWLAS—Window Shade Linen, Linen Cam- 
brics, Linen Cambric Hdkfs, Linen Lawns, brown and 
slate Linens. 

Also, embossed Table Covers, do Piano do, Worst- 
ed Damask do, colored cotton do, Toilet Table Covers, 
Fruit Doylies. 

BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 
Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, Imperial Quilts, 
Counterpanes, Comforters, Furniture Dimoty, Cottow 
Fringes, Tickings, Jeans, Drillings, Cambric and 
Muslins, Bishop Lawns, stripe and check Muslins. 

COTTON SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS, fronr 
the best manufactures. 
| 3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING FLAN- 
| NELS, English Flannels, Guze Flaunels. 

DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—French and Ital- 
ian Silks, Alepines, Mouslin de Laines, Alpaccas, 
| Prints ane Ginghams, Thibet Cloths, Victoria Robes, 
Indiana Cloths, &c. &c. &c. 

Also, BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 


| Summer Stuffs, for Gent’s and Childrens’ wear. 
VESTINGS, &c. &c. tf mh23 








iB! OOTS AND SHOES! SPRING AND SUM- 
MERSTYLES. Theo. H. Bell would respect- 
; fully inform his friends and the public in general, that 
he has just received a large and beautiful assortment of 
Ladies’, Gents, Misses, Boys’ and Childrens’ BOOTS 
and SHOES, of every description, style and quality— 
consisting in part, viz: 
Ladies Kid and Morocco Buskins, 
do - Light, Bronze and Green do, 
do Kid and Morocco Spring Heel Ties, 
do do do R. R. do, 
do Morocco Kid Slippers, 
| do Gaiter Shoes, of every description, 
do Bronze, Light and Black Gaiter Boots, 
do ‘Toilet Slippers, &c. &c. &e. 
Gents fine Calf sewed Boots, 
do mediuin do de do 
do common dodo do 
do fine Goat Skin do do 
do Calf pegged do, 
do common do do do, 
do high eut sewed Calf Shoes, 
do Goat, Cloth and Kid Gaiters, 
do Walking Pumps, Slippers, &c. &c. 
Boys’ Calf sewed and peg’d Boots, 
co Calf high cut sewed and peg’d Shoes, 
do Walking Pumps and Slippers, 
Misses Kid, Morocco, Bronze, Light and Leather 
Buskins and Ties, 
do Slippers, Gaiter Shoes, &c. &e. 

A very large and extensive assortment of CHILDe 
RENS’ SHOES, of almost an endless variety, style 
and quality. Allof which will be sold at as low prices 
as can be purchased at any other establishment in the 
city. Ithas always been the aim of the subscriber to 
| procure the very beat of Work and Srock, thereby 
| to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 

atronage. He thinks his stock this season offers to 

his customers something superior even in the BOOT 
land SHOE line than heretofore. 155 Washington st., 
| opposite the Old South Church: 3mis ‘mh23 





this Institution is divided into Four Terms, of 

jeleven weeks each; commencing on the second Tues- 
day in September, the first Tuesday in December, and 
, the last Tuesdays in February and May respectively. 
} Scholats are received at the beginning and middle of 
leach Term; but in no case for Jess than a Term.— 
| Thorough and systematic instruction, kind and parental 
| but firm discipline, together with a constant watchful- 
| ness over the morals and habits of the pupils, form the 
| distinguishing features of this Institution. Peculia- 
privileges will be enjoyed by those wishing to fit them 
-—~ for teaching. 
| A superior and extensive Philosophical Apparatus 
| has lately been purchased for the Academy, in connec- 
tion with which lectures will be given befure the School 
| from week to week. 

Board can be obtained in good private families on 
» reasonable terms, and a sinall number can be received 
| into the family of the principal. 
TreERMs—Tuition in advance. 
| English $5,00. 
{ E. I. MARSH, Principal. 
Milton, March 16, 1844. 


| ' 
ILTON ACADEMY. The Academical year at 
M 


Languages $7,00; 





OARDING SCHOOL at Framingham for Lads 
and Young Ladies. The Summer Term will com- 
mence on MONDAY, April 29th. The course of in- 
struction will be the same as that pursued for the past 
| three years, embracing all the branches of a thorough 
| English and Classical education, also Music and Draw- 
jing. The School is a private Academy, limited as to 
its numbers, having the best of accommodations both 
in the Schvol-room and family, occupying the constant 
! and undivided attention of its Teacher and affording 
the highest advantages to its pupils. 
}  Terms—Tuition, board and washing, $45,00 per 
Term of fifteen weeks. Music, $13,00 per quarter. 
| Drawing, $5.00. 
| Reterences—Hon. Geo. Morey, Rev. Henry Giles, 
Dr. A. B. Wheeler, Henry H. Fuller, Esq., Boston. 
| Hon. Josiah Adams, Rev. Wm. Barry, and Wm. H.- 
| Knight, J. S. Wheeler, Esqrs. Framingham. 
mhl6 3inis JAMES W. BROWN. 





SCHOOL IN WORCESTER. MISS LUCRE- 
Ss TIA BANCROFT will open a Boarding School 
for Young Ladies, on the second MONDAY in April 
next, in Worcester. Instruction will be given in the 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, and in 
all the usual branches of a good English Education. 

The terms for Board, Washing aud Tuition, in the 
above named branches, are $200 per annum. Music 
will form an additional charge. 

The number of pupils will be limited, so that each 
one may be under the immediate care of Miss Bancroft, 
as she wishes to combine the advantages of maternal 
and school discipline in her establishment. Her best 
efforts will be devoted to the improvement of her pupils, 
and she trusts that her experience as a Teacher, will 
recommend her to the favorable consideration of the 
public. . . 

For evidences of her character and qualifications asa 
teacher, she has permission to refer to Patrick T. Jack- 
son, Esq., Rev. Ezia S. Gannett, Rev. Alex. Young, 
George Bancroft, Esq., Amos Lawrence, Esq., Boston. 
Gov. Lincoln, Hon, Thos. Kinuicutt, John Green, M- 
I)., Gov. Davis, Worcester. episdt whl6 








AT WHOLESALE. 


OOLLEN ,Worsted, 
Merino, Cotton and 

Linen Knitting Yarn; 
Cotton and Linen Threads, 

all kinds; 

Taylor’s,Coat’s and Find- 
lay’s white,and Gearey’s 
colored Spool Cotton ; 

Sewing and Saddler’s 
Silk and Twist; 

Superior Rose and Brown 
Windsor Soap ; 

R. Hemings & Son’s best 
drilledeved Needles and 
Knitting Pins ; 

Warren’s Needles ; 

Pearl, Bone, Metul, Last- 
ing, and Glass Buttons; 

Am. Ginghams & Checks ; 

Furniture, Carpet, Stay, 
Quality and Coat Bind- 
ings; 

With a great variety of small wares, not enumerat- 
ed, but wanted in every family. Merchants from the 
the country will save time and money by giving us an 
sarty call. As our object en oo profits, we offer our 

at very low prices, for cash. 

stock at very Pp SHOREY & UO., 

3m 191 Washington st. 


T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 
A German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &c- 

N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. ¥ 

§G- Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 
the door—opposite the Washington House. 6 


Linen and Cotton Tapes 
and Bobbins; : 

Brown & Bleached Sheet- 
ing and Shirtings; 

Ticking, Summer Stuffs ; 

Woollen & Cotton Frock- 
ing; 

Linen, Lawns, Damasks; 

Table Cloths, a great va- 
riety ; 

Furniture and Stripe Dim- 
oty, Cambrics and Mus- 
lins, all kinds; 

Satin, Lustring and Vel- 
vet Ribbons! 

Gimp and Fringes ; ‘ 

White Cotton Curtain 
Vringes; 

Curtain Cords and Tas- 
sels; 

Hosiery, Gloves and Mitts 
of every description. 
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ENDALL’S SANTA FE EXPEDITION.— 

Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 
comprising a description of a Tour through Texas and 
across the southwestern Praries, the Camanche - 
Cayuga Hunting Grounds, with an account of the sul- 
ferings from want of food, losses from hostile Bodinnne 
and finial capture of the Texans, and their march, as 
prisoners, to the city of Mexico—with an 
anda map—by George Wilkins Kendall ; mS —_ 
Just published. For sale at SIMPKINS’S, as 
mont Row. 
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T diverged from a snowbank here only-to plunge 
POETRY ‘ into another there. ‘QO, father, where are we 
o ‘ - ===] going?’ exclaimed Mary. 
; 7 HEAVEN. *'To call at a friend’s house,’ answered her 
father ; and, as they rode on, Mary discovered 
fi FROM FESTUS, 


a roof and chimney on a slope not very far off. 


Is Heaven a place where pearly streams ‘Why, father! it’s a hut you are going to!’ 


Glide over silver sand? The strong horse found some difficulty in mak- 
Like childhood’s rosy dazzling dreams ing his way from the main path toward the 

| Of some far fairy land? @ house. They reached the door. ‘The steps 
were unshovelled. ‘The snow had been soiled 

’ Is Heaven a clime where diamond dews by no human step, and no signs of active life 
Glitter on fadeless flowers? were visible since the storm. * lam sure nobody 


lives here,’ said Mary, as her father jumped out 

of the sleigh, and, making a path with his feet, 

lifted the latch of the door. He entered and 

Ah no; not such, not such is Heaven! disappeared for a few minutes. ‘ Is ¢his the call 

B - ae . _ father meant to make?’ thought Mary, survey- 

Surpassing far all these; _ | ing the building. The next moment he was by 

Such cannot be the guerdon given, | her side. ‘Come, Mary, let me take you in my 

Man’s wearied soul to pleaze. | arms, child, and earry you in; the snow is 

| pretty deep.’ 
| 
} 





And mirth aad music ring aloud 
From amaranthine bowers? 


For saints and sinners here below, 
Such vain to be have proved ; 

And the pure spirit will despise 
Whate’er the sense has loved. 


* How funny, father!’ said Mary, laughing to 
find herself in her father’s arms, which she had 
long since relinquished to the vounger children. 

What a scene did Mary behold! ‘Two child- 

ren crouched beside a few sticks of green wood, 
which they were in vain attempting to kindle ; 
their blue legs and purple arms boasted not 
even as scanty a covering as the body, with its 
| thin calico. A few potato parings lay upon the 
| hearth, which one seemed greedly chewing. 
And not to one created thing | * What a privilege to be a Christian !’ and Mary 
Shall one embrace be given; | turning suddenly, beheld the skinny arm of a 


here shall we dwell with Sire and Son, 
And with the Mother-maid, 
‘ And with the Holy Spirit, one; 


: In glory like arrayed: 


character of man. -Reposing upon three funda- 
mental pillars—the Unity and Omnipotence of 
God, the Governor of all the worlds—the im- 
mortality of the human soul, and its responsibil- 
ity to that Creator in a future state—and a sys- 
tem ef morals embracing in one precept the whole 
duty of man upon the earth—‘*Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” ‘ 

The Bible carries with it the history of the 
Creation, the fall and the redemption of man, and 
discloses to him in the infant born at Bethlehem, 
the Legislator and Savior of the world. The 
faith in him and in his divine mission Is Insepara- 
bly connected with the performance of his will, 
and that will is all comprised in the song of the 
angel at his birth,—‘*Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth, peace, good will to man. 

In whatever region of the earth, in whatever 
condition of the human being, this blissful sound 
first salutes his ears, the depravities of his nature 
fall before it. ‘The selfish and rancorous pas- 
sions which had absorbed his soul and ruled his 
conduct, under the impulses of hatred and re- 
venge, sink with him into impotence. He bathes 
in the waters of Jordan, and rises cleansed from 
‘his leprosy, in the freshness and vigor of health, 
‘and the purity of benevolence and mercy. — 

Such has been the progress of the Gospel 
wherever the Bible has been carried and suffered 
to be read. In the mysterious Providence of 
God, its influence has been counteracted by the 
spirit of evil, in all its thousand forms, through- 
out a long succession of ages. Its advancement 


' 
| 





But all our joy shall be in God, | woman extended from a low bed. ‘Oh, Mr. 
For only God is Heaven. | Lee, I knew God would not forsake us.’ ‘Tears 
| glistened in her sunken, gray eye, and even the 
white hairs which were scattered on the fore- 
| head, as Mary afterward declared, seemed like 





THAT EACH THING IS HURT OF ITSELF. 
OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 
| ent with the emotions of a thankful heart. 

‘ This severe cold has set in so suddenly, we 
feared you might be in want and have come to 
help you,’ said Mr. Lee, kindly taking the sick 
woman's hand ; * you have been ill again, 1 am 
afraid. ‘This is my Mary, Mrs. Jones,’ and he 
drew Mary toward the bed. 

‘God bless you, my dear ; God bless you, for 
| leaving your warm home to come and see an old 


' Why fearest thou the outward foe, 
When thou thyself thy harm doth feed? 
Of grief or hurt, of pain or woe, 
Within each thing is sown the seed. 


So fine was never yet the cloth, 
No smith so hard his iron did beat, 


But the one consumed was by moth, 


Thus every thing that nature wrought, 
Within itself his hurt doth bear; 


No outward harm need to be sought, 


some way; it’s me that knows that indeed. 
Yes, it’s me!’ and her voice choked and her 
eyes blinked, and she covered her face as in 

Where enemies be within so near. silent blessing. Meanwhile Mr. Lee was aid- 
fie ing the children’s efforts about the fire. ‘ We've 


got on four potatoes there, Sir,’ said one, * and 
VISCELL \\ ROUS, they aint warm yet,’ as, in disappointment, he 

sa ore thrust his fingers into the pile of cold ashes. 

: ; } *Oh, Sir, don’t you think they wi// roast to-day!’ 
THE SLEIGH RIDE. turning his peaked, disquieted face up to Mr. 

BY MRS. HELEN C. KNIGHT. Lee, as he made the anxious inquiry. ° It you 

do not have potatoes, you shall have something, 





Mary Lee returned to her father’s house after 


a two years’ residence with her uncle Kent.) head. ‘Shall wet oh!” he exclaimed, earnest- 
~ . » al . e. > a hl 
Peculiar circumstances alone had induced her ly. The good man then went to the sleigh and 


parents to allow this long absence from the bore in a basket filled with objects for immediate 


paternal roof, and joyfully was their eldest born’ comfort. ‘The Lord be praised !’ ejaculated 
welcomed back again to the warm and loving; the aged Christian! ‘that’s he. that’s Deacon 
sympathies of home. With secret solicitude did} Lee!’ * Grandmother, you prayed and you told 


they watch the development of her character, to 
learn if the Mary who went from them was the 
same Mary who returned to them. It was not 
the child Mary now ; a taller Mary, maturer in) basket to the bed, in grateful ecstasy. 

manner, and more beautiful in person. Thel Mary looked on in tearful silence. It was a 
little children were quite overjoyed. Charley! scene she was not svonto forget. To her full 
declared he never saw any one who could play! heart, her father seemed like an angel, minis- 
cat’s-cradle with him so well; and as for arith-| tering indeed to the heirs of salvation. * What 
metic, ‘why, a queen could not explain his a privilege it was to bless that suffering family!’ 
sums to him betterthan Mary did.’ Alice play-) said Mary, with deep emotion, as they rode over 
ed with her long curls, and said she had almost, the ice-bound bridge at the foot of the hill. 
forgotten she had such a sister; and Robert ‘ By denying myself the luxuries of life, Mary, 
was glad he had somebody to gallant about.. ] have been enabled to do this. Our home has 
For the first week or so, Mary was regarded all the comforts of life. Now, Marv, you have 
something in the light of a visitor, By and by grown up, and have a voice in the family ar- 
she began to take her appropriate place in the rangements. Do you choose that we shall buy 
family circle, and bear the burden of family duty. costly furniture, splendid decorations for our 
Then the rose-tints which invested Mary, as) house, or shall we use our earnings as God has 
they do every one whom we view through the! prospered us, in relieving the distressed, seeking 
medium of our own joyful feelings alone, began’ out the suffering, and aiding the great plans of 
to fade awey, and her parents were enabled to, doing good, which are everywhere to advance 
see the real lights and shades of her character.| our Redecmer’s cause!’ 

They rejoiced to behold much which was true, | ‘Let me be like you, father!’ exclaimed 
and excellent and lovely in her character. They) Mary, stricken to the heart, when she remem- 
rejoiced to behold much which was true, and bered how much pain she must have caused 
excellent, and lovely in her principles and her him. 

practice. One defect soon appeared, which ‘ Deny yourself, and thus imitate the example 
threatened some unhappiness in the happy home,, of your Redeemer, my Mary,’ said the father, 
but it was a defect of education, and needed to. with deep solemnity. | 

be removed less by direct precept, or formal From that day Mary rejoiced in her home, 
lecture, than by enabling her to correct herown and was often found in many humbler homes, 
false judgment by more enlarged views of real, bearing the blessed fruits of Christian charity 
life. Mary was secretly dissatisfied with her, and love. 

home. Small it certainly was compared with Portsmouth, N. H., Dee. 1843. 

her uncle’s; and she yearned for the elegant {Mother's Assistant. 
and expensive furniture, for the costly decora-| 
tions and thousand Juxuries which she had been 
accustomed to see and to enjoy there. 

‘O, father, why don’t you have a large open 
stove like uncle’s! It is so much pleasanter ; 
this black, air-tight stove will make us blue all 
winter.’ 

. * Because | cannot afford it, my dear,’ answer- 
ed her father, mildly. 

‘ Why we thought it was a beanty,’ exclaim- 
ed Charley; ‘but I declare itis awful black 
looking, as Mary says. , father, I don’t be- 
lieve we shall enjoy it half as much as we ex- 
pected to ;’ and Charley's admiration of the air- 
tight altogether subsided. 

* Mother, these flag-bottoms are very unfash- 
jonable. I really cannot bear the sight of them. 
Why, every body has mahogany chairs now-a- 
days. '* and 


us to pray, for God only could help us, and you 
always said he would,’ exclaimed the children, 
running from the bed to the basket, and the 


BIBLE SOCIETY. 

At the late meeting of this Society in Washing- 
ton, Hon. J. Q. Adams said, on taking the chair:— 

Fellow-citizens and members of the Bible So- 
ciety :—In taking the chair as the oldest vice 
president of the society; I deem myself fortu- 
nate in having the opportunity, ata stage of a 
long life drawing rapidly to its close, to bear at 
this place, the capital of our national Union, in 
the Ifall of Representation of the Free Ameri- 
can people, in the chair of the presiding officer 
of the assembly representing the whole people, 
the personification of the great and mighty na- 
tion, to bear my solemn testimonial of reverence 
and gratitude to that book of books, the Holy 
Bible. : 

Thirty-five years have passed away since, in 
the State House at Boston, the capitol of my 


I wish you could see uncle's! 
uncle’s chairs were so often alluded to, that 
‘ old flag-bottom,’ henceforth became the cog- 
nomen of a parlor chair. 

‘Why sister, you don’t look pleasant,’ ex- 
claimed Alice, as Mary entered the breakfast- 
room one cold, frosty morning ; ‘I guess you 
slept cold last night.’ 

‘My feet are frozen,’ answered Mary, pet- 
tishly ; ‘at uncle’s, my chamber was carpeted, 
and Ido miss it so. Father, carpets are very 
cheap. I should think you would carpet the | 
chambers I am sure, 1 don’t know how J shall 
get through the winter,’ said Mary, in a low, | 
querlous tone. 

‘O yes, father, carpet mine,’ exclaimed 
Charles, who was never slow to receive Mary’s 
impressions. ‘John Emery’s chamber is such 
a beauty. It has got a beautiful carpet, and oh, 
father my feet are so cold too;’ and he lapped | 
his well-booted feet over each other with a' 

i shivering air. 

‘Shovel a nice new path at the side door, 
Charley,’ said his mother, brightly, ‘ there is 
plenty of beautiful sunshine, which, with a! 
plenty of exercise with your new shovel, will | 
make you as warm as wool.’ Charley did not 
exhibit his usual alacrity, and still seemed to 
think he should like a carpet best, and, as it was) associated in it with the sons; that it has in the 
to him quite a new idea, he appeared loth to! interval been perseveringly and unceasingly pros- 
give up. , ecuted with intense ardor, with untiring assidu- 

There are a few things more disheartening ity, and with animating and eminent success. 
to a father or a husband, who, after striving to} In contemplating what may be the life and ad- 
do all he can prudently do, to make his home} ventures of one whole generation of the race of 

. pleasant and comfortable, hears deprecating, man, the only members of the animal creation 
comparisons, and beholds a constant hankering | 
in a wife or child after objects which he knows | 
he cannot afford. 

The sunshine of contented hearts becomes | 
elouded, while people, instead of being thankful | 

: for what blessings they do have, pine for what} 
F is beyond them. 

On a day, when Mary had been moaning over 
her unfashionable cloak, pretty and becoming as 
it was, her father returned home in the forenoon, 
and asked her to ride with him a few miles from 
town. She gladly accepted the proposal, al- 
though she did not know as ‘ her hood was fit to 
wear,’ especially as her father suggested he 
might make a call somewhere. 
ag t was a beautiful January day. The fields | 

; Jay covered with pure, untrodden snow. The 
twigs and boughs reflected a sparkling radiance 
from their frosty erust. The air seermed filled 


this society ; and though I have followed witha 
deep interest their continued exertions, and the 


this book, I think I have never been able to at- 
tend another meeting of the society from that 


men has passed away, and another has arisen. 
In the midst of the painful and perilous con- 
flicts inseparable from public life, and at the eve 
of that moment when the grave shall close over 
them for ever, | may be permitted to indulge the 
pleasing reflection, that having been taught in 
childhood the unparalleled blessings of the 
Christian Gospel, in the maturity of manhood I 
associated with my brethren of that age, for 
spreading the light of that Gospel over the face 


placing in the hands ef every human being who 
needed, and could not otherwise procure it, the 
book which contains the duties, admonitions, the 
promises and the rewards of the Christian Gos- 
pel. It is a soothing consolation to my last 
hours, that having so long since been associated 


































virtue and vice, of right and wrong, there are in 
this, as there have been in all former ages, ob- 
serving and reflecting men, especially in the de- 
cline of life, prone to depreciate the moral and 
physical character of the present age, and to 
glorify the past. Far more pleasing, and, I be- 
Jieve, more correct is the conclusion, that the 
race of man in his fallen state is placed by suc- 
cessive generations on the earth to improve his 
own condition and that of his kind, and that this 
book has been furnished him by the special prov- 
idence of his Maker to enable him, by faith in 
his Redeemer, and by works conformable to that 
faith, to secure salvation in a future world, and 
to promote his well being in the present. 

If this be true, the improvement of successive 
generations of men, in their condition upon the 
earth and preparation for eternity, depends in no 



































vet with a thousand brilliants, and the deep, cold sinall degree on the diffusion and inculeation of 
Shae stillaess of the country was only broken by the this volume among all the tribes of men through- 


dropping icicle, or the distant sleigh bell. Mary} out the habitable globe. This is the great and 
was much exhilarated both by the magnificeace exclusive object fur which, in the last genera- 
of the snow-scene and her father’s pleasant con-| tion, this society was instituted. The whole 
versation. They rode long upon the beaten book had then existed upward of eighteen hun- 
path, when he attempted to force his way into a dred years, and wherever it had penetrated and 
cross and almost untrodden track. They} been received, it had purified and exalted the 



















a halo around that dry, withered face, resplend- | 


R ' T’ other with canker all to fret. } one like me,’ said the woman in a broken voice, 
4 . | ‘and you are going to be like your father, 
; The knotty oak, end wainscot old, | finding out the sick and relieving the poor. Oh, 
+ + Within doth eat the silly worm ; | Miss Mary, it’s your father that denies himself 
1 Even so, a mind in envy rolled, for his Master's cause. It is not he that spends 
Always within itself doth burn. hts money gewgawing, when noboddy that’s 

j : | suffering can't come to him without finding help | 


my child,’ said Mr. Lee, patting the boy on his | 


native commonwealth, I became a member of 


various fortunes of their success in distributing | 


in this cause with the fathers, J still find myself 


susceptible of the perception of good and evil, of 


has been slow ; its victories desperately contest- 
led ; its triumphs subject to cruel vicissitudes ; 
| its war against the world, the flesh, and the ser- 
pent, a perpetual, never ceasing struggle. Yet 
/its march has been uniform in purifying and en- 
'nobling the moral, intellectual and physical con- 
‘dition and character of man. ‘To circulate and 
| distribute among great multitudes of men, in 


————<————————————————— ————— 





}every quarter of the globe, this blessed volume, 
| was the purpose for which this society was In- 
| stitated. One generation of mankind has since 
passed away. 

The secretary of the society is now present, 
and will give an account of its labors, its success 
and its prospects. I trust it will be proved to 
| the satisfaction of this assembly, that by its la- 
bors the human being of this age is, on the 
whole, wiser, better and happier than the human 


being of the last; that by the success of these | 
labors, it will be cheered and encouraged to per- | 


severe in them by the emulation of the present 
age, tocontribute their aid to the progress of 
human wisdom, virtue and happiness, from age 


to age, till that consummation of human felicity | 
promised in this book, ‘When the wolf shall) 


dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and the young 
lion and the bantling together, and a liule child 
shall lead them.”’ 


MLEAN ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


[Continued.] 


} 
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Insanity connected with the abuse of stimulants. | 


The proportion of cases of mental derangement | 
presumptively induced by intemperance, has | 
never been so large as that reported from many | 


Institutions. 


And even in many of these, it has | 


been found thatthe propensity to drink to excess, | 
has been a symptom rather than a cause of dis- 


ease. A certain degree and kind of nervous ex- 
citement appears almost uniformly to oceasion a 
| prodigious and irresistible thirst for stumulating 
drinks, opium and tobacco. The call for tobac- 
co, indeed, appears to be an instinctive want in 
most forms of insanity. 

Cases of periodical abuse of stimulants in in- 
dividuals of usually correct and abstemious hab- 
its have long been recognized in every commnu- 
nity. The patient, (for | have no doubt of this 
forming a true manifestation of disease,) goes 
often for months or years with entirely abstinent 
habits. He suddenly, as often explained by 
him, when recovered, expenences an intense 
degree of irritation in his system; if previously 
a sufferer in this way, he recognizes his danger 
and attempts to resist; itis beyond the power 
of the will; he indulges, leaves his vocation, 
and is soon plunged into the depths of intoxiea- 
tion. With this addition to the previous flame 
of nervous excitement, a whole train of direful 
results follow ; in many respects not different 
from the ordinary effects of excessive drink, ex- 
cept being more uncontrollable ; evincing a more 
intense change of character, and more active 
perversity in wrong doing ; the victims are less 
impressible to appeals, to reason, interest or 
feeling ; in fact, many of theiracts are too much 
out of character for even drunkenness to explain. 

The patient is not usually long in recovering 
afier being subjected to the restraints of an in- 
stitution. Itnotunfrequently happens that after 
an experience-of such attacks, he himself knows 
by his own internal sensations, when it will do 
to hazard a return to the world and to the temp- 
tations of stimulants. 

A few cases of delirruwm tremens have been 
annually committed to our charge. They are 
not, of course, deemed proper objects for an in- 
sutution like this; but circumstances appear oc- 
casionally to render their admission imperative. 
They have uniformly recovered spontaneously, 
without the employment of medicinal agents. 

The fact of hereditary predisposition, has been 
marked in a great number of our cases. There 
is, however, nothing lke uniformity in the man- 
itestation of disease, in the same family. They 
may be looked upon as affording a most favorable 
prospect as regards recovery, although the dan- 
ger of a recurrence of attacks at periods of 
greater or less distance, is more probable than 
in cases recovered with no such predisposition. 
The reason of their justifying so favorable a 


| prognostication, is doubtless based on the cir- | 
cumstanes that such diseases may be expected | 


ganic lesion. 
That terrible complication of insanity termed 
paralysie generale, by the French, and of which 


| yme, since the impairment of the nervo-muscular 
apparatus forms by no means a prominent symp- 


time to this. Since that time one generation of | tum, as in ordinary paralytic affections, and in- 


general paralysis can scarce be deemed a synon- | 


to be functional and not attended with any or-| 


| deed, for a period in the progress of the malady, | 


|searcely an appreciable manifestation, is one 


| y . : 2 
which presents a large proportion of cases in the | 


|insane hospitals of Europe. 

I have regarded itas a somewhat curions fact, 
jthat itis only within the last three years that 
| this disease has been admitted to this institution. 
| As late as my visitto Europe in 1840, it was 
| unknown within our walls. Nor after seeing it 
| so often manifested there, can I recall any case 


of the earth, by the simple and s lent process mi in our register which would atall meet its char- 


acteristics, rendering it certain that it was not 
| overlooked, 

| Since that period, however, we have had 
abundant evidence that it is not a form of disease 
peculiar to other countries. I find that not less 
than twelve or fifteen well marked cases have 
been received, coinciding exactly in mental and 
physical manifestations with those ! saw, and 
which are so graphically described by many Eng- 
lish and continental authors. : 

The following description from Dr. Conolly’s 
Report for 1840, comprises the essential charac- 
teristics of general paralysis :— ’ 

**Men in the prime of life, intelligent and of 
active habits, have perhaps sustained a single 
attack of paralysis; a slight impairment of the 
mind, a slight faltering in the speech, and a little 
infirmity in the gait, only discovered by those 
who look for it, are the most prominent symp- 
toms. Yetin all these cases the death-blow 1s 
struck from the first. When the previous his- 
tory of these cases can be obtained, it is usually 
found that certain changes of character and dis- 
position preceded the paralytic attack. The 
individual who was before prudent in his con- 
duct, has become extravagant and speculative ; 
or after being lively and attentive to propriety of 
dress and behavior, has become dull, slovenly, 
and occasionally forgetful of decorum. These 
changes have gradually appeared for a year or 
two before disease has declared itself. After a 
little ebullition of discontent on being removed 
from their homes, they uften become contented 
and even full of exciting hopes. Sometimes 
they are fretful, because they cannot carry into 
effect some project or speculation tonnected with 
their former pursuits, Buta vague kind of hap- 
piness soon succeeds to this state. Theirhealth, 
they say, Was never so good, their mind never 
so clear, their prosperity never so secure. Fits 
of aconvulsive character, sometimes decided! y 
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epileptic, often supervene on this state ; and 
each attack Jeaves the mind and body weaker, 
untila paroxysm more severe than common, 
proves fatal. When thisis not the course of the 
disease, the mental excitement becomes more 
extreme, and afier some continuance, ends in an 
obliteration of almost every faculty, in which 
state the patients’ life may be prolonged for a 
considerable period.”’ 

The cases under my care have uniformly, with 
a single exception, been of the male sex, and in 
almost every instance in those, who have borne 
the long continued pressure of unusual business 
anxieties, either with or withoutreverses. ‘The 
form of delusions has almost always borne ref- 
erence to immense amounts of money, great 
power or some similar exaltation. No recovery 
has occurred among them. 


Ture Morat GoverNMENT AND INFLUENCE OF 
Femates. ‘The Hon. Horace Mann, in hisad- 
inirable Report to the Mass. Board of Educa- 
tion, introduces the following remarks concern- 
ing the Prisons he visited during his late Euro- 
pean tour, in which an example is mentioned 
worthy ofimitaton wherever the great scheme 
of benevolence extends : 

In regard to Prisons, | have found them al- 
most unifermly, and especially on the continent, 
in a most deplorable condition—often worse 
than any of ours were twenty-five years ago, 
before the commencement amongst us of that 
great reform in Prison Discipline, which has al- 
ready produced such beneficient results. Great 
Britain, however, now furnishes some admira- 
ble models for the imitation of the world. In 
the city of Dublin, J visited a prison containing 
about three hundred female convicts. It was 
superintended by a Female. ‘The whole was a 
perfect pattern of neatness, order, and decorum ; 
and the moral government was as adinirable as 
the maternal administration. As the Lady 
Prine pal conducted me to the different parts of 


HEAPER AND CHEAPER! Saxton, PEIRCE 
& Co., 1334 Washington street, have received 
and will sell wholesale and retail, 

D’ Aubigne’s Reformation, with Notes, 50 cents. 

Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedition, 2 vols. _ 

The Water Cure. Hydropathy, or the Water Cure, 
its principles, modes of treatment, &c. illustrated with 
many cases, by I. Shaw, MD. i . 

Napier—History of the war in the Peninsula and in 
the south of France, to be published in 9 parts, each 
25 cents. | C 

Cheever’s Lectures on Hierachial Despotism, three 
lectures, each 124 cents. : 

Bunyan, Cheever’s Lectures on the Life and Times 
of Bunyan, publishing in parts, three now out, exch 
25 cents. ; 

Travels in the California and Scenes in the Pacific 
Ocean, by J. H. Farnham, 4 parts each, 25 cents. 

Sartos Resartus, by Thomas Carlyle, 124 cents. 

Washingtonian Harp, a collection of original Songs, 
adapted to familiar airs, designed for the use of Wash 
ingtonian ‘Temperance Socicties, 7th edition, 124 cts. 

Junkin on the Prophecies, 1,25. ‘ 

Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, or poor man’s friend 
in the hour of affliction, painand sickness. This book 
points out in plain language, free from Doctor’s terms, 
the diseases of men, women and children. It also 
contains description s of the medicinal Roots and Herbs 
of the United States, 2d edition revised, enlarged and 
improved. ? 

Pictorial Bible, the cheap»st Bible ever published, 
1 vol and 2 vol. : 

LITERARY ADVERTISER. Saxton, Peirce & 
Co. have just issued the third number of their Literary 
Advertiser, comprising a complete list of Standard 
Works, in all branches of Literature, Periodical, &e. 
which may be had gratis, on application. It will also 
be sent by mail to any person desiring it. \ 

{$-Orders for any Book or Periodical published, 
will be attended to with the utmost despatch by ad- 
dressing SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 

mhi6 1334 Washington st., Boston. 

{REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYYNS.— 

XA JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s_ universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 











the establishment, speaking to me with such 
sorrow and such hope of the different subjects 
of her charge, and addressing them as one who 
came to console and to save, and not to punish 
or avenge—always in tones of the sweetest af- 
fection, yet modified to suit the circumstances 
of each oflender—I felt, more vividly than | had 
ever done before, to what sublime height of ex- 
cellence the female character can reach, when it 
consecrates its energies to the work of benevo- 
lence. Amid these outcasts from society she 
spends her days and her nights ; but with her 
convictions and sentiments of duty and of chari- 
ty towards the lost, they must be days and 
nights which afford her more substagtial and 
enduring happiness than queens, or those who, 


by their fascinations, govern the governors of | 


man, can ever enjoy. 


Benerir or coop Eariy 
When the prodigal son came to himself, he 
thought upon the happiness of his father’s 
house ; he recalled the innocent recollections of 
his infant years. In all such cases, there is a 
retnrn to past Impressions. An eminent Chris- 
tian, the great Saint Augustine, has left us the 
instructive record of his early training, his sub- 
sequent wanderings, and his final restoration.— 


There is one inimitable passage, full of hope and | 


consolation for anxious and afflicted parents.— 
His excellent mother was in deep affliction for 
his youthful errors; in her sorrow, she consult- 
ed the good and pious Archbishop of Milan, and 
his reply should never be forgotten: ‘Fear not, 
my daughter,’ said the venerable Ambrose ;— 
‘it is impossible that the child of such tears 
should perish.’ This child, wanderer though 
he had been, lived to become a most distinguish- 
ed object and champion of the converting grace 
ot God ; adisciple of the school of the converted 
St. Paul, no remarkable than St. 


less was 


Chrysostom of the school of the beloved disci- | 


ple. {Jebb. 


NEW MIRROR. 

Of Literature and the Fine Arts. Edited by G. 
P. Morris and N. P. Willis. (Each number contains 
a beautiful stee! engraving. ) 

Good as the Mirror has hitherto been (good 
enough to prosper) we have edited it as the Israel- 
ites built the walls of Jerusalem—with the best hand 
otherwise employed. ‘The beginnings of all enter- 
prises are dithicult— more especially beginnings with- 
out capital—and the attention of one editor has been 
occupied with the management of the machinery 
now in regular operation, while the other, till the 
concern should be prosperous, was compelled to la- 
bor diligently for other publications. One by one 
(to change the figure) these hindering barnacles 
have been washed otf our keel by going more rapid- 
ly ahead, and, with the beginning of the third vol- 
ume, both editors will be entirely and exclusively 
devoted to the Mirror,—equal to setting studding 
sutls a-low and a-loft with the wind dead aft, full 
and steady. Ofcourse she wisl now go along ‘‘with 
a bone in her mouth’’—as they say of a craft with 
the foam on her cut-water. 

We live in the middle of this somewhat inhabited 
island of Manhattan, and see most that is worth see- 
ing, and hear most that is worth hearing. After 
the newspapers have had their pick of the news, 
we have a trick of making a spicy hash of the re- 
mainder, (gleaning many a choice bit, by the way, 
which had been overlooked or slighted) and we un- 
dertake, hereby, to keep the readers of the Mirror wp 
lo the times. Everybody reads newspapers and gets 


the oulline of the world’s going round—bat we shall | 


do just what the newspapers leave undone—fill up 


. . | 
the outline—tell you ‘‘some more,”’ (as the children 


say)—pu! in the lights and shadows of the picture 
done by newspapers in the rough. It is what we 
have tried to do in our ‘*Letters to the National In- 
telligencer,”’ 


think we have succeeded, we wi'l, (as we discon- | 


tinue that correspondence in April) in rather a more 
dashing and lighter vein, resume these metropo- 
litan sketches in the Mirror. 


A secret for your ear, dear reader:— By selling | 


the plate of each number for half what it is worth, 
you get the reading for nothing! Each plate is 
worth a shilling, to put in an album—and the whole 
Mirror costs but sixpence! So itis, in fact, for 
nothing that you get sixteen pages of the best liter- 


ature that we can procure for you, including de-| 


scriptions of the things about town that are seldomest 
described and best worth describing. Of course we 
can only afford this by very small profits on a very 
large circulation, and ten thousand subscribers are 
but the turn of the tide. ‘The next ten thousand 
(into which we are now feeling our way) will be the 
first move of the rising tide that overruns into our 
pockets, 

We keep an eye in the back of our head to see if 
any body is likely to overtake us (and to try their 
trick before they come along-side,) and we keep a 
look-out on both sides (from the salient balconies of 
our imagination) for any stray breezes of novelty for 
which it is possible to trim sail. And—toshow you 
our hand a Jittlheh—we have bagged, (like Eolus,) a 
breeze or two which we shall reserve awhile for 
competition, If nothing overhaul us, we shall try 
our speed by and by, with sky-scrapers and all—just 
to amuse the reader, and show our regard for his re- 
spectable Sixpence. 

Our plates by the way, we undertake to say, shall 
be, from this date, of twice the excellence (at least) 
of those heretofure given. Experience and inquiry, 
(with a little more money) make more difference 


“in the bettering of this branch of our business than 


of most others. 

Nora Bene. Subscribe, in all cases, (if you 
wish to serve us—do you?) by letter to ourselves. 
The Postmaster will forward it free of expense. 

P.S. As to our Extras, they are, to booksellers, 
what the ‘‘manna’’? must have been to the Jew ba- 
kers. You don’t need coaxing to help yourselves 
to anything sg cheap and heavenly. ‘Take what has 
fallen, and be sure that more loaves, crisp and sat- 
isfying, are baking in the clouds. 

Terms—three dollars per annum, in advance. 

The first number of the new year will be issued 
on the sixth day of April next. The work is sent 
by mail to all parts of the country. Address (post- 
age free) MORRIS, WILLIS & CO. 

Editors and Proprietors, 
No. 4 Ann street. 








JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


§G> Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
feb 18 


Bettise POETS. Select Works of the British 
Poets, with Biographical and Critical Prefaces— 
from Jonson to Beattie, in 1 vol, from Southy to Croly, 
in 1 vol, from Falconer to Scott, in 1 vol. - 


For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
mbh23 





ImpRESSIONS.— 


. ! 
and as our brother editors seem to) 


The folowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is inuse, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
es Pierpont ;) Second Society » (Rev C. Robbins Be | New 
| South Society (Rev A. Young; ) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 

Frederick T. Gray :) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cvol- 
| idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
| (Rev Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
| Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Der- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
| buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
| Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
| Andover, Dover, Northbore’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 


—D® S. STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST, 
still continues to be consulted in all that pertains 
to dental surgery. The success which for the last twe 
years has attended his treatment of that class of teeth, 
which from the exposure of their nerves, had become 
painful, is believed to be without a parallel in the history 
of dental science. After many years of scientific re- 
search, and against the written opinions of some of the 
most eminent practical dentists of this aid other coun- 
tries, he has discovered the long wished for desideratum, 
viz: an anodyne that will destroy the nerve and lining 
membrane of the tooth, without producing the slightest 
pain. Its effects are more like a charm than a destruc- 
tive agent, and in twenty-four hours the tooth will be in 
a fit condition to be filled, and made useful for many 
years. The proper filling for such teeth is the Hard 
Cement, which is also the invention of Dr. S., and is 
Warranted not to contain mercury or any other delete- 
rious agent whatever, neither changing its own color, 
or the color of the tooth; being admirably adapted to 
such cases, where it would be difficult to use gold.— 
Among the many thousand cases treated during the two 
past years as above described, not more than one case 
in a hundred has proved a failure. ‘These are facts, in 
the truth of which, the public may place the most im- 
plicit confidence. Artificial teeth that never change 
their color, or become offensive he will set, either on 
pivot or gold plate, from a single tooth toa full set, 
either with or without false gums. Especial attention 
will be given to filling teeth that have not been painful, 
with the purest gold. Terms—filling common sized 
cavities with gold, §1—for filling with cement or other 
filling, 50 cents to $l—setting on pivot from $1,50 to 
$3,50—on plate from $3 to $5—whole upper set from 
#25 to $75. All operations warranted. Office No. 
266 Washington street, Boston, corner of Avon place. 

N.B. Dr. S. deems it Sa Ng to say that he is 
no travelling dentist, nor ever has been. The impres- 
sion, however, has been given to the people of some of 
the adjoining towns, from the fact that a man by the 
name of Stocking, a young travelling dentist, has rep- 
resented himself as Dr. Stocking, from Boston, having 
an office there at 266 Washington street. ‘The reasons 
which have induced him to thus misrepresent himself, 
need no comment. It is deemed suffieient to say, that 
he neither belongs in Boston, or has any connection 
whatever with my office. 07 
rue PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, Invent- 

I ed, Manufactured and for sale by N. WATER- 
MAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle 
st. and 73 Court st. 

The above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is 
just the thing for all who desire the luxury of a daily 
Bath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent reasons, 
viz: It is portable, occupies little room, requires a small 
quantity of water, and costs but little money. 

Catalogues of his extensive assortment of Family 
Wares furnished to all who may honor him with a call. 

Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this es- 
tablishment peculiarly adapted to their wants. 

{kG Families, Hotels, Steamboats and Packet Ships, 
furnished with every thing appertaining to the Kitchen 


department. Price, $1,50. a29 
CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 





Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Mass; Portsmouth, 
Walpole, N. LH; Portland, 
gor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Conn; Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, N.Y; Providence, Newport, R. 1; Brattleboro’, 
Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. 
Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many other societies 
| in New England and the Southern and Western States. 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
| that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
mh2 tf 


[P[MHE Proprietors of the QUINCY HALL CL¢ yTH- 
ING ESTABLISHMENT, over the New Mar- 
ket Boston, respectfully invite the attention of the 
readers of this paper to one of the largest assortments 
of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, and 
READY MADE CLOTHING ever offered for sale 
in this city, by the package, piece or at retail. Hrun- 
dreds of packages having been purchased before the 


rise, we shall endeavor to supply our friends and pat- | 


rons at last year’s prices. Purchasers from the South 
and West, and the public generally, are requested to 


establishment at prices that must please. 


men are always employed. 
TERMS CASH, and no deduction from prices. 


mbhl6 3m JOUN SIMMONS & CO. 


hana oi SANTA FE EXPEDITION.— 


Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 


comprising a description of a Tour through Texas and | 


Praries, with an ac- 
count of the sufferings from want of food, &e., and 
final capture of the ‘Texans, with dlustrations and 


across the great Southwestern 


Maps, by George Wilkins Kendall, 2 vols 8vo. Just 
received by Ww. che ISBY, 118 Washington st. 
mhl6 





tee HANGINGS. WM. P. WHITE & CO., 


Manufacturers of Paper Hangings, at Newark, N. | 


J., would respecttully inform the trade and others that 
they are constantly supplying their Agents in Boston 
with a full stock of new patterns of Paper Hangings 
and Borders fully equal to the French, which will be 
sod at very low prices. The trade, builders and oth- 
ers, purchasers of Papers, will do well to examine their 
stock before buying. 
SAML. B. PIERCE & CO., Agents, 


mh9 3m 51 and 53 Broad st., Boston. 


\ R. STETSON’S SERMON. The Principle of 
4 Reform, a Sermon preached at the Ordination of 
John Pierpont, Jr., Oot 11, 1843, by Caleb Stetson. 
The Kevs of the Kingdom ef Heavea—a Sermon on 
the True Church of Christ, by R. C. Waterston; just 
published, for sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington 
st. mh9 


rE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
| GIOUS MISCELLANY, No. CXII, for March 
1844. 
E. 8. Gannett, D. D. 
—CONTENTS— 
Art lL. Norton on the Genuineness of the Gospels. 
Il. Lowell’s Poems. 
Ill. Martineau’s Discourses. 
IV. The Heavens. 
V. Preseott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico. 
VI. Life and Writings of Dr. Greenwood. 
VIL. Translations trom the German. 
VILL. American Morals and Manners. 
IX. Notices of Recent Publications. 
X. Iotelligence. 
} WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
mh2 118 Washiurton st. 








( {ONCORDANCE,. Craden’s complete Concord- 
_/ ance to the Holy Scriptures, of the Old and New 
Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to 
the Bible, intwo parts. To which is added a Con- 
cordance to the Books called Apocrypha, the whole di- 
gested inaneasy and regular method, which, together 
with the various significations and other improvements 
now added renders it more useful than any book of the 
kind hitherto published. From the tenth London edi- 
jtiva. Por saleat SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
| mh23 








|QHUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY.— 
|} WM. CROSBY has on hand a large assortment of 
| Books suitable for Sunday School Libraries, to which 
| he is constantly making additions. As he pays parti- 
| cular attention to this branch of his business, he feels 
| confident of giving satisfaction to those who may favor 
him with their orders. 
| Books will in all cases be sent for examination, and 
| those found to be unsuitable can be returned. 
A list of those recently published will be given ina 
future paper, 118 Washington st. 
mhl6 








NCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. Follen’s 
German Reader; Follen’s German Grainmar ; 

Folsom’s Livy; 

Trimmer’s Natural History, with 200 engravings; 

Poetry for Home and School; 

Wilkins’s Astronomy ; 

Perry's Spelling Book, improved by Israel Algier. 
Published by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 

mh16 21 Tremont Row. 


TEW VOL. SPARKS’S AMERICAN BIOG- 

RAPHY. This day published, the first volume 

of a new series of Sparks’s American Biography, con- 

taining the Life of La Salle, by Jared Sparks, and the 

Life of Patrick Henry, by A. H. Everett. This day 

received by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 
mhl6 


Re eA WORKS recently published and for 
sale by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 Wash- 
ington street. 

‘he Little Stone and Great Image, or Lecture on 
the Prophecies, symbolized in Nebuchadnezzar’s Vis- 
ion of the Golden Headed Monster, by Geo Junken 
D. D., President of Miami College, Oxford, Me. P 

Hopkins on the British Reformation. 
Punchard on Congregationalism. 
Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Cheever on Capital Punishment. 
** Lectures on Hierarchical Despotism. 
ss ** on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Neander’s Church History. 
“ History of the Planting of the Christian 
Church. 
Invitation to True Happiness. 
Spirit of Prayer. 
Danger and Duty. 
Neal’s History of the Paritans, to be completed in 
8 parts; 25 cents each. 
Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament. 
- i rapaengy Poetry of Moore and Byron. 
mhz 


URDOCK’S GERMAN PHILOSOPHY.-— 

Sketches of Modern Philosophy, especialy among 

the Germans, by James Murdock, DD. Fresh supply 

just —_— by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 
m 

















Hallowell, Augusta, Ban- | 


call and examine our Stock—every article appertain- | 
ing toa gentleman’s wardrobe can be found at this | 
Obliging | 
Salesmen, experienced and faithful cutters and work- | 


Edited by Rev Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev | 


N EW 

hi ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
AIngrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
| and will be sold at the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
| chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 
a 


} 
} 
| 
| 


NECK STOCKS. The largest assortment 
i Neck Stocks in the city, may be found at KIM- 
| BALL’S CLOTH and FURNISHING STORE, 
No 28 Washington street. 
sortment of all articles suitable for gentlemens’ wear 
may be obtained. Constantly on hand, a general as- 
| sortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VEST- 
INGS, which will be cut or made to order in the best 
manner and atthe very lowest prices. 








business is conducted strictly on the 
SYSTEM. 


} d23 
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All of which com- | 


At this place a general as- | 


Customers to this establishment are reminded that our § , : , 
ONE PRICE, he makes use of are also for sale at his Dispensary. 





N EPICATED VAPOR BATH-ESTABLISH. 
= 12 Freee ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
would respectfully infor ee pete pce 
erally, that het , Mare conn wy friend and the public gen- 
ye | e sas removed from Graphic Court to the 
above named place, where he will be able to pay mor 
attention to their comfort and convenience ay ine 
taken a commodious house in one of the mo ‘ oa 3g 
quiet and central streets in the city which h h so hteod 
, i ’ th he has fitted 
up with every regard to the accommodation of the in 
valid. Patients are always under his immediate car ‘ 
and can be boarded ata reasonable rate while he i a 
wish to remain at his house. All who may p: ms trad 
this establishment can depend upon Gunes secdiees 
treatment; and every means will be used to amie 
their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in ad 
shortest possible time. - 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 
B. MAY, as an assistant. 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female A; 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their departme rae 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen asia 

The variety of diseases and their 
climate, together with the advantage taken of this cir 
cumstance by avaricious and unskilful men in the id. 
rication of every sort of medicine, and the application 
of injurious agents for the restoration of the satient 
renders it highly necessary that the public should the. 
roughly examine the means which they take to get a 
lief; such an examination is freely challenged tor the 
course here pursued. 

He has found by long experience that the Whitlaw 
Medicated Vapor Bath is one of the most efticacious 
agents ever invented for removing every kind of dis- 
ease that preys upon the human system} and in con- 
nection with other appropriate medicines, it will effect 
a permanent cure inall cases within the reach of human 
skill; and it has proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, 
when every thing else has failed—this is particularly 
the case with consumption, that malignant malady 
which sweeps away so large a number of both young 
and old. The lungs are reached by inhaling the v apor 
of the Bath, and this will often restore them to health. 
When the patient is beyond recovery, the pain and suf- 
fering so often attending the last stages of the dise 
are alleviated by inhalation. 
| The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
| a great luxury by many who have no particular disease 
being far Fuperior to any other kind of Bath. For the 
|healthy, it ts the surest, safest and easiest mode of 
| getting aclean skin, especially in wintry weather.— 
| The Baths are varied, to adapt them to various con- 

stitutions and diseases; and they may be advantageous. 
| ly taken by all, from the most athletic and robust, down 
| to the inost delicate and feeble, without apprehension 
iof taking cold; the use of them proving a tonic, and 
| consequently invigorates and fortifies the system. They 
{are highly recommended by the first Physicians in this 
| country and in Europe. Persons can take them under 
| the advice of their own Physicians, and rely npon their 
| directions being rigidly achered to. j 
| Hes also agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
| Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated ina 
jfew minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
lodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains all the elements of its operation with- 
in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directions are furnished with 
each Bath. 

. These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity. 
| For Sale—The Faminy Puysicias. This work 
embraces the character, causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of diseases of men, women and children, of all 
climates; illustrated with near ly 200 engravings: by 


the luxuries of this 


prevalence in our 





ase, 


of | W- Beach, M. D. 


Dr. Beach is unquestionably one of the best practi- 
cal Physicians now living. ~ 
Valuable Gold Medals have been awarded him, (for 
his large work, in three volumes,) from several of the 
kings of Europe. 
| Also, for sale, ‘Dr Gerrish on the Prevention and 
Cure of Disease.”’ 
| Dr. M’s system of practice differs in many of its fea- 
tures from any other, The valuable medicines which 


| The following is an extract from a communication 
| published in the Boston Transcript, a short time since: 





| 


ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite schoo 
} Street, Boston. 


spared to merit its continuance. 
N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place 

| and returned inas short time. m25 
NE PRICE SYSTEM. DANIELL &'! CO. 
| wholesale and retail dealers in DRY G 
| No. 201 Washington st., Boston. 
} Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepmes, Quilts, Blankets, 
l- 


Cottons, Flannels, House-Keeping Articles, and Mourt 


| ing Goods. 

} Our customers are assured that we still adhere strictly 
to ONE PRICE. 

" Every article is marked at a smal] profit, and no 

salesman is permitted to deviate from the Fixed Price 


either way. al5 
,yTINDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
\W MENTAL FURNITURE. A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, eonstantly 
“on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
| to quality, than ean be purchased at any other place in 
| the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
| ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 
} Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, in 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 


| OSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION for 
the TREATMENT of diseases of the Spine, 
Club feet and other deformities. 
In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are par- 
| ticularly attended to. A House ina healthy situation 
on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this especial object. 





use of for curing curvatures of spine and correcting the 
shape of the female figure. [tis superintended by an 
expericaced Matron, who has been over two years in 
the employ of the institution. 


should be imformed that when the shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one hip 
is higher than the other, that these deformities are caus- 
ed by curvature of the spine, and that the earlier they 
are attended to, the more easily they are corrected and 
symmetry restored, 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of ir 
this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, that 
we look upon their use as unphilosophical; not at all 
calculated ever to effect a cure, and destructive to health, 
by paralyzing the muscles of the back, compressing 
the chest and all the abdominal ergans; consequently 
suppressing the regular and important functions of na- 
| ture in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, M. D., Surgeon, office 65 Belknay 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. Gm 


4 CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 
JA M.*D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 
taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard 
street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
PITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 
be had in consultation: and patients who place them- 
selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effort will be made for their 
comfort apd well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, 
asthey are now given at the principal hospitals of 
London and Paris. The effect of these baths upon the 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 
ginia, and the Iodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 
plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 


5 


nary modes of treatment. 
{iG Terms $6 to $12 per week. 


i... 


NT ATHANIEL DEARBORN | has engraved and 
AN published two very neat small Maps, on Cards, 
abow 6 inches by 8. One is a Map of Massachusetts, 
and the other of New Iiampshire and Vermont. 

He has also published in the same style a very bean- 
tiful plan of eur city. They are for sale at the Book- 
stores, 31 {24 


rINHE CYPRESS WREATH. Gouin, KENDALL 
i] & LINCOLN have just on a neat 32 mo of 
28 pages wi > following title. 
ee Be Coprene, Weeath = Book of Consvlation for 
those who mourn; Edited by Rev Rufus Griswold.’ 
<A twined wreath of grief and praise, 
Praise soiled with tears, and tears again, 
Shining with joy.’ 2 








RS CHILD’S LETTERS FROM N. YORK. 
M Letters from New York, by L. Maria Child, 2d 
edition; just publtshed. For sale by W. CROSBY, 
118 Washington st. mh2 


R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 

GOSPELS. An Apostolical Harmony of the 
Gospeis, founded upon the most ancient opinion re- 
specting the duration of our Savior’s Ministry and ex- 
hibiting the succession of events in close accordance 
with the order of the two Apostolical Evangelists, with 
dissertations, notes and maps, by Lant Carpenter, L. 
L.D., Svo,Londou. Fresh supply just received by W. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. mh9 








OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN HNAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
aT 
WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 





The office of this establishment has been remoy- 


} EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.—_ 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 


and is furnished with every variety of apparatus made | 


It probably is not generally known, but mothers | 


‘We wish through the medium of your columns, to 
call the attention of the public more particgtlarly to the 
| establishment kept by Dr Miles. Having ourselves 

enjoyed the luxury of Dr Miles’s Medicated Vapor 
Bath, and having also been benefited by his medical 
treatment, we feela pleasure inrecommending him and 
his establishment to public patronage. Wecan assure 
the public that as a means of cleansing the skin, the 
| Vapor Baths are infinitely superior to any other, and 
are a among the greatest luxuries that can be 
pyed. 







besides being a very kind and sympaths- 
an able and skilful practitioner, js also a 
unblemished moral character, and he en- 
| JO" the confidence and respect of many among the first 
classes in the city, who have bestowed on hima libe- 
ral patronage. 
| We recommend the sick, both in the city and coun- 
try, to his care; and we assure them and the public, 
that if they will but once have recourse to the Medicat- 
ed Vapor Bath, they will require no solicitation to con- 
tinue the practice as occasion may require. 
PHInEAS Capen, Probate Office. 
Samvuew H. Grecory, 25 Court st. 
A. A. CuHILps, 26 Washington street. 
6m 
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Ww" ARRANGEMENT AT THE ONE PRICE 
Bi STORE, No 28 Washington street. In addi- 
tion to the sale of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VEST- 
INGS, and TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, may now be 
found a general assortment of STOCKS, SCARFS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDER SHIRTS and 
DRAWERS, READY MADE LINEN, &e.—to- 
gether with all articles usually found in a Gentleman’s 
Furnishing Store. 

At this establishment Clothing is made to order in 
the best and most fashionable manner—or if preferred, 
Garments are cut only . 

Just received a lot of superior BLACK CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES and DOE SKINS, some of which are 
German manufactura, the colors of which are warrant- 
ed permanent. 





, ig SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 
} family afew lads to educate in a thorough man- 
ner, either for the University, the counting-room, an 
agriculturul life, or as teachers. After fifteen years ex- 
perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some 
| confidence in seeking the public patfonage. His resi- 
| dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is 
|one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- 
lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 hours 
| from the city of New York. ‘Terms, including board, 
| tuition, washing, &c., $200a year. Very few book« 
required. For further particulars, apply to Rev. S. K. 
| LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. © 
JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
| Walpole, N. H., Sept. 30, 1843. 
\ REJECTED ARTICLE. Just published and 
LA for sale, ‘A Rejected Article,’ in reply to Parker’s 
| Review of *Ilennell on the origin of Christianity,’ o!- 
fered first to the Dial, then to the Christian Exami- 


jner. By a Unitarian Minister. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
{24 124 Washington, corner of Water st. 





tee FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub 
scriber’s School for Young Ladies will be re 
} opened in his commodious rooms, under Park Swee- 
| Church, on Monday, the 18th instant. He will be as- 
| sisted by Miss M. A. L. Smith, the accomplished as- 
| sistant teacher in the School of the late S. P. Miles, 
Esq. 


ihe 


dt JOS. HALE ABBOT. 





|} QCHOOL BOOK ANDSTATIONERY STORE. 
LORENZO BURGE, No 231 Washington st., 
| (under the Marlboro’ Hotel,) Boston, offers at whole- 
|}sale and retail, a general assortment of BIBLES, 
| MISCELLANEOUS, SCHOOL and JUVENILE 
| BOOKS, STATIONERY and ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
Also, PORTFOLIOS, POCKET BOOKS, PEN- 
KNIVES,RAZORS, SCISSORS, PENCIL CASES 
Frenchand American POMADE, HAIR OILS, PER- 
FUMES, Shaving, Cream and Toilette SOAP, Hair, 
Cloth and Tooth BRUSHES, &c. &c. 
§ Magazines, Music, Old Books, &e. bound in 
any style at short notice. 6m n25 
HEAP EDITION OF FOLLEN’S LIFE.— 
Life of Charles Follen, by E. L. Follen, in one 
vol, 12 mo. ‘This day published by 
THOS. H. WEBB & CO., 














j20 39 Washington st. 
ECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDER- 
SON.—This interesting little work, by the late 


Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is for sale at the Christian Regis- 
ter Oifice, neatly bound in half morocco; price $3 per 


dozen, 31 cents retail. 
o21 
I R. DEWEY ON AMERICAN MORALS AND 
MANNERS. On American Morals and Man- 
ners, by Orville Dewey, D.D., 124 cents. Just pub- 
lished by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. wh9 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 1 Water Street, Boston. 
TERMS.—Turee DOoLiars, payable in six 


hw TET ‘Ts, it 
mouths, or ‘Two DoLLaRs aNnp Firty CrnTs, 


aid in advance. : . 
Paifo individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. : ’ 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at = discretion 

f the publisher, until all arrearages are paid, 

All inka, as well as letters of bepionet, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addres 


to Davip REED, Boston. 
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